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Two New Modern ERE Publications 





Elementary German Composition $0.50 | French Anecdotes $0.40 


By FREDERICK W. TRUSCOTT, Ph. D., and SIMEON ©. Edited by PHILIP W, HARRY, Ph, D., Associate Professor 
SMITH, A. M., Professors in West Virginia University of Romance Languages, Colby College 


A book for elementary classes, which contains only simple This collection of anecdotes and familiar phrases and idioms 
words in common use. The first part includes origina has been prepared with the hope that it may inspire a more 
material, consisting of separate sentences and connected dis- determined effort on the part of high school and college 
course illustrating the use of the noun, the adjective, and verb. students to acquire a speaking knowledge of the French 
The second part is made up of easy adaptations of familiar language. Conversational drill is an important feature of 
material from legendary, mythological, biographical, historical] classroom work that. has often been seriously neglected, 
and other sources. Grammatical notes, with illustrative sen- The matter in ‘this volume furnishes excellent material 
tences ; a table of word order ; and a list cf the principal parts for developing facility of speech, at the same time that it 

of strong and irregular verbs used in the book, furnish valuable assists in the nnderstanding of the general rules of syntax. 
aid to the beginner, The Teacher’s Key, just issued, is It may be used after the first six months’ study of French, 


priced at 24 cents. The volume contains notes, exercises and a vocabulary. 








AMERICAN Book: COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO 


The Arithmetic of Everyday Life 





EVERYDAY ARITHMETIC 


(Now ready) 


FRANKLIN S. HOYT ~ HARRIET E. PEET 


Formerly Assistan' Superintendent! of Schools, AND Instructor in Methods of Teaching Arithmetic, 
vy 


Indianapolis State Normal School, Salem, Massachusetts 
Three-Book Course 
BOOK ONE. For Grades I, III, and IV. 40 cents, postpaid. Problems grouped around pupils’ home and school 


interests. 


BOOK TWO. For Grades V and VI. 40 cents, postpaid. Contains new but thoroughly tested treatment of fractions, 
decimals, and percentage, which will both lighten the burden of teacher and pupils, and give a sure mastery of 
these essential processes. 

BOOK THREE. For Grades VII and VIII. 45 cents, postpaid. Emphasis placed on the application of essential 
processes to studies of business, industry, and civic affairs. 

Teachers’ Manual, with answers, supplied to all teachers using the books. 





HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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Word on Writing 


Gunnison-Farley- Whitehouse 
Muscular Movement System 


Study and Practice in Muscular Movement Writing 


logical in grading, and sound in pedagogy. 
Representing the life work of two able super- 
visors, reviewed and edited by an educator 
of distinction, it combines the latest ideas in 
method with economy in price. 


@ Published in two forms: (1) Text-Book 
Series (2) Copy-Book Series, both supple- 
mented by Primary Writing Charts, empha- 
sizing desk and blackboard drill. 


aoe gee in detail supplied in complete 
escriptive circular and by samples on 
request. 


Silver, Burdett & Company 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 


SAN FRANCISCO ATLANTA DALLAS 


NEW BOOKS FOR TE ACHERS | 


March 11, 1915 














MANUAL OF PHYSICAL TRAINING, 


GAMES, AND MASS COMPETITIONS 
By Dr. Charles H. Keene, ° 


Director of Hygiene in the public schools of Minneapolis. 


A Manual with which any teacher, irrespective of her 
training or experience, can conduct physical train- 
ing work satisfactorily, independent of supervision. 
—_——l——~ 
BRIEF STATEMENT OF FEATURES 


1. The work for each of the eight years com- 
prises 10 graded lessons consisting of physi- 
cal exercises, fancy steps, and games. 

2. All directions for physical exercises, steps, 
and games fully described and illustrated. 

3. Detailed descriptions of fancy steps which 
furnish the elements for folk dancing. 

4. Special exercises to overcome particular 
physical weaknesses or defects. 

5. Suggestions for organized athletics and mass 
competitions. 

6. Model constitution for athletic association. 

7. Suggestions and report blanks for physical 
‘efficiency tests. 

—_——)—— 
iv+124 pages. Illustrated. Cloth, 72e postpaid. 
Kraft paper. 30c. postpaid. 
(Special prices on quantities.) 


One copy of the paperedition wi)l be sent postpaid to 
‘ any teacher on receipt of 25 cents. 





WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
Chicago Atlanta Dallas Manila 














VOCATIONAL and MORAL GUIDANCE 


By JESSE BUTTRICK DAVIS, Principal of the 
Central High School, and Vocational Director, Grand 
Rapids, Michigan. : 

An invaluable book for all those engaged in the educa- 
tion or direction of young people. It suggests ways and 
means to meet a few of the perplexing demands that 
modern conditions are making upon the public sehools, 
such as: C a Vocatiea in Life, Applying Vo- 
cational Aim to the Curriculum, Administering Social 
Activities in the High School, Securing Interest =2d 

ality in English Composition, Placing the Product 
of the Public Schools, Helping the Misfit to find Him- 
MN 3 P58 ee es 8c 0 to a gametes Si.a5 


HISTORY OF MODERN ELEMENTARY 
EDUCATION, 


By SAMUEL CHESTER PARKER. 


A forcible and essentially readable work, tracing in- 
stitutional development from the first mediaeval cities 
dewn to the present time. Teachers’ problems of today 
are showe early in the light of past conditions. . . 
. ee «© © «© + © « + 905 pages, illustrated, $5.50 





METHODS OF TEACHING IN HIGH 
SCHOOLS. 


By SAMVEL CHESTER PARKER, Professor of 
Educational Methods and Dean of the College of Education, 
The University of Chicago. 


A practical study of the principles underlying high- 
school classroom instruction, with direct application to 
actual class work. The following chapter titles indicate 
something of its scope and methods of treatment: Eco- 
nomy in Classroom Management, Reflective Thinking, 
Adapting Class Instruction to Differences in Capacity, 
The Art of Questioning, Practice Teaching and Lesson 
Planning, Measuring the Resulis of Teachirg. . . . 
* + + © © © © o « + 529 pages, illustrated, $1.50 


PSYCHOLOGY OF HIGH-SCHOOL 

SUBJECTS. 

By CHARLES HUBBARD JUDD, Professor of Educa- 
tion and Director of the School of Education, The Univer- 
sity of Chicago. 

A discussion of the mental processes which specific high- 
school subjects develop in students. Each practical school 
problem is introduced by summaries of essential psycho- 
logical facts. The book will prove an illuminating guide 
in determining the value of courses of study and methods 
of teaching. In Press 


Send for our list of other “GOOD BOOKS FOR TEACHERS” 
Minn and Company 


9 Beacon Street 


Boston, Mass. 
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A. E. WINSHIP, Editer 


BIGGEST AND BEST 


The Cincinnati meeting of the Department of Superin- 
tendence, N. E. A., February 22-27, was larger by five 
hundred than any previous meeting. 

More than 2,500 enrolled, and more than five hundred 
others were present. 

The weather was never better and has rarely been as 
good at any meeting of the department as at Cincinnati. 

There are always high places and low places in a pro- 
gram, but if there were fewer high places, there were 
also fewer low places. 

No speaker was really weak and 
no deliverance was foolish. 

President Henry Snyder deserved 
all the honors that came his way. 
He was a master artist in presiding. 

No session opened one minute 
behind schedule, no speaker went 
over his time, and not one word 
was wasted in introducing speakers. 
For seli-effacement, for keeping the 
program on the track, for con- 
trolling terminal facilities, Dr. 
Henry Snyder is without a peer. 

The absence of President David 
Starr Jordan, of the National Edu- 
cation Association was most re- 
grettable. We think this is the first 
time in forty-five yeags that the 
the president of the N. E. A. has 
not been at the meeting of the 

Department. Twelve years ago 
President Charles W. Eliot was a 
conspicuous figure and feature. 
First Vice-President Joseph Swain 
is really doing Dr. David Starr 


DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE 





HENRY SNYDER 


Superintendent of Schools, Jersey City 


dent William Howard Taft, who has so gained in plat- 
form power since he left politics to become a schoolmas- 
ter that he is today one of the most popularly acceptable 
and scholastically appreciated of American orators. 

The Department is never quite content unless some- 
where in the staging there is a thrill of personality in 
brilliant satire, and Dr. William H. Maxwell furnished 
the thrill at Cincinnati. 

Usually, invariably, in fact, heretofore, it has been a 
scrap, a ring performance with gladiators well mated, 
but not so at Cincinnati. 

It was a monologue in which Dr. 
Maxwell had the field all to himself, 
He could set up the other fellow 
and then knock him down, and it 
came at the end of the program so 
that there was no chance for a re- 
turn engagement. 

Of course the men he put out of 
commission have been sufficiently 
in evidence publicly so that they 
were as vividly in mind as though 
they had been standing there to 
receive his arrows. 

It is entirely clear that that New 
York “Inquiry” is sufficiently dead, 
and deeply enough buried, so that 
even its ghost would not be of in- 
terest ordinarily, but as Dr. Max- 
well called it from the tombs it was 
really quite fascinating as he 
clothed it with ridicule. 

Nothing could have found a 
readier or more intense response 
than did this brilliant, poetic, 
forensic effort of Dr. Maxwell. 


Jordan’s work as president of the President Department of Superintendence, No one cared for the justice 
N. E. A. ad interim. He was at 1914-1915 or injustice of it all, because 


Cincinnati, and most efficiently so. 

California had but two representatives, Superintendent 
A. C. Barker, of Oakland, and Arthur H. Chamberlain, 
of the State Association. The absence of any adequate 
delegation was unfortunate. There was need of boost- 
ing for Oakland. To promote attendance is as vital as to 
secure the meeting. 

Cincinnati will be remembered as long as these three 
thousand school people live as one of the most hospitable, 
appreciative, resourceful and untiring entertainers in 
America. 

Never was there a concert in honor of the Department, 
and free to the members, that can be compared for a 
moment with that provided at Cincinnati. 

The Cincinnati Musical Festival Association and the 
Cincinnati Orchestra Association made a combination 
which produced a program worthy of New York or 
Boston at their best and all was complimentary to the 
members of the Department. 

Superintendent Randall J. Condon is a past master in 
the art of providing the most of the best for the comfort 
and joy of the Department of Superintendence. 

The way the associates of Mr. Condon and the prin- 
cipals and teachers of the city devoted themselves to 
visiting educators was noteworthy, even while memories 
of other cities are vivid. 


The great address of the session was that of ex-Presi- 


they were so delighted with the 
performance that they cared not what happened to any- 
one else. They were so captivated by the brilliancy of 
the display that they had no interest in what became 
of the remains. 


The railroad arrangements were entirely satisfactory. 
The days of uncertainty are past. 

Durand W. Springer has completely and adequately 
demonstrated his efficiency as secretary of the N. E. A. 
He has the energy, the devotion, the vigor and the 
grasp of the situation, which, supplemented by experi- 
ence, make him a distinct power as the executive 
leader 

The hotels were at their best. The Gibson and the 
Sinton were equally full to the limit. The prices were the 
lowest the Department has enjoyed in recent years for 
equally good rooms. The service was prompt and cour- 
teous. The dining room adequacy, prices and service 
were exceptionally satisfactory. 

The press of the city avoided sensationalism and the 
Cincinnati Enquirer handled the convention better 
than has been done by any other paper in any city. The 
reports were much more complete than ever before and 
they had efficient representatives at every session of the 
Council of the Department and at the side shows. 

The membership badge was just the thing. The state 
of Ohio, with a square inch jewel, was as unique as it 
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was attractive: No other state is shaped for such a set- 
ting as well as is Ohio. 

Mrs. Fanny Fern Andrews is as essential a feature of 
the Department of Superintendence as is any other of 
the many factors. Her Peace Banquet is as attractive in 
its setting, as delightful in its spirit, as effective in its 
result as is any other element of the week. 

Jesse B. Davis, principal of the Grand Rapids High 
School, led a vitalizing conference on “The Child and His 
Future Vocation.” He is not only an expert on voca- 
tional guidance, but he is a skilful leader of men as well 
as of boys. 

The National Council justified its position of educa- 
tional eminence under the vigorous leadership of Dr. 
Robert J. Aley, president of the Maine State University. 

The selection of State Superintendent M. P. Shaw- 
key, of West Virginia, as leader for 1916, was every way 
worthy of the Department. He represents the State 


superintendents who have not been selected for 
some time. For the past six years the presidency has 
gone to Boston, Omaha, Denver, Cincinnati, St. Louis 


and Jersey City. It belonged to the state superinten- 
dents so far as it can belong to anyone. 

The South was certainly entitled to recognition. .It 
has been fourteen years since Hon. G. R. Glenn, of Geor- 
gia was president, and in twenty-two years there have 
been but two presidents irom the Southern states. 

In twenty years there have been but two state superin- 
tendents. Every claim was for a Southern man, and for 
a state superintendent, and Hon. M. P. Shawkey, per- 
sonally, was entitled to recognition. 

Mr. Shawkey has the vigor of youth, the magnetism 
of achievement, and the poise born of intensified expe- 
rience. 

All honor to the nominating committee, Superinten- 
dent William M. Davidson, of Pittsburg, Principal J. 
M. Greene, of Trenton, N. J. Normal School, Principal 
L. D. Harvey, of Menomonie Institute, Wisconsin, State 
Superintendent T. H. Harris, of Louisiana, and Superin- 
tendent W. E. Hoover, of Fargo, for their selection of 
Mr. Shawkey. 

It was eminently fitting as well as gracious in_the 
nominating committee to name Miss Lucy Wheelock, of 
Boston, as vice-president. No woman better represents 
the kindergarten cause, and no educational leader is 
more gifted than is Miss Wheelock when judged by 
achievement or by platform ability. 

Miss Lucy Wheelock’s address at an evening session 
in St. Louis in 1912 was one of the notable events of that 
year, and distinguished her as worthy of official recog- 
nition, 

Detroit in 1916 will be another record-breaker. It is 
almost as central as Cincinnati, and is one of the most at- 
tractive cities in America in hotel accommodations. The 
Pontchartrain is as good a hotel as the Department has 
anywhere enjoyed, the Cadilac, headquarters when the 
summer meeting was in Detroit, is admirably equipped 
while the Statlers Hotel, patterned after the Statlers of 
Buffalo and Cleveland will give more for the money than 
has any hotel ever enjoyed by the superintendents. 

Miss Grace M. Shepard, the treasurer of the N. E. A,, 
is highly efficient, uniformly courteous, and extensively 
appreciated officially and personally. No one could be 
more acceptable to this office. 

There has never been an equally good auditorium, 
when considered from the standpoint of the auditorium 
and the exhibits. Cincinnati will always be re- 
membered for the adequacy of the place of meeting. 

Allegheny County, Pennsylvania, had near 125 in at- 
tendance, which far exceeded the attendance from any 
other equal area in the United States. Pittsburg alone 
had fifty-five in attendance. 

Superintendent H. M. Maxson, Plainfield, New Jer- 
sey, and Miles C. Holden, of Springfield, Massachusetts, 
arranged for a special train of nearly three hundred, 
over the Pennsylvania road. 
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The train was styled the “President's Special.” There 
were fourteen Pullman sléepers and two diners so the 
service was every way satisfactory. 

Wisconsin has had a special train for twelve years, 
This is always a jolly crowd. : 

Social breakfasts, luncheons and dinners were beyond 
anything known hitherto. The banquetting rooms are 
abundant in both the Gibson and Sinton. The fact that 
these hotels are within a few rods of each other added 
greatly to the comfort of the members. 


There has never been a headquarters hotel with such 
abundant dining room accommodations. 

The more than one hundred delegates from New Jer- 
sey honored President Henry Snyder with a compli- 
mentary dinner on Thursday evening. State Commis- 
sioner C. N. Kendall, of New Jersey, was toast-master, 
and highly appreciative tributes were paid Dr. Snyder. 


In the forty-six years the presidents have come from 
twenty-two different states. Ohio leads with nine, next 
New York four, Pennsylvania four, Minnesota three, 
West Virginia two, Illinois two, Massachusetts two, Mis- 
souri two, Virginia two, and one each from District of 
Columbia, Maryland, California, Louisiana, Nevada, 
lowa, -Kentucky, Colorado, Nebraska, Washington, 
Maine,-Georgia, Wisconsin. 

Aside from the Department of Superintendence and 
the National Council, there were seventeen adjuncts. Of 
these there were eight with attendance that would justi- 
fy an independent existence if as many would come an- 
nually as now attend their sessions, but they would not. 

No county superintendent has ever been president of 
either the Department or the N. E. A. 


There were no fireworks when the invitations were ex- 
tended. It was the first time in many years that there 
was no florid oratory in the invitations. 

Detroit’s selection by a majority on the first ballot was 
unprecedented. 


Palm Beach was second in line. Superintendent I. I. 
Hinnes, of West Palm Beach has presented the claims 
of Florida four different years. He is justified in his 
persistance in view of the kind of men who vote for Palm 
Beach. Many of the most conservative men in the De- 
partment voted for Palm Beach for 1916. 


Miami, Florida, made the great hit of the week in 
everything but votes. Miss Clem Hampton, who is 2 
general favorite with those who are always in attendance, 
had a carload of the best grape fruit we have ever seen, 
and it was given away without reserve. No one there, 
probably, had ever heard of Miami, Florida, but over 
3,000 persons will now never forget Miami. It was the 
greatest advertising scheme ever brought to the Depart- 
ment. 


In addition to the nineteen regular departments there 
were several incidental gatherings, such as the 
Social Centres and School Extension 
which Clarence Arthur Perry presided. 


one 
activities, 


on 
over 


The automobile ride about town on a pleasant after- 
noon was refreshing and enjoyable attention which was 
highly appreciated. The drives are exceedingly beauti- 
ful. The park system is extensive and yet the parks are 
intensively developed. 

There is nowhere else in America anything to com- 
pare with the Rockwood Pottery. It is fascinating in 
the extreme, especially to those who are interested in 
ceramics. 

Mr. and Mrs, Charles P. Taft opened their luxurious 
home to the three thousand visitors, and they all ac- 
cepted the invitation. The home is one of 
comfort and luxury combined. 


surpassing 


Cincinnati's four-million-dollar hospital, justly the 
pride of the city, was formally opened the day before 
the delegates arrived and was open to the inspection of 
the three thousand. Unfortunately, comparatively few 
were able to take the time to accept this invitation. 
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The High School Teachers’ Association of Cincin- 
nati gave a dinner at the Woodward High School. It 
was an affair of more than usual interest. Dr. William 
C. Bagley, of the State University of Illinois was the 
speaker of the evening. 

Ex-President William Howard Taft entered into the 
spirit of the occasion. He not only gave a superb ad- 
dress to the convention, but received all delegates in a 
formal, social way. 

The Women’s Club, the College Club and the Women 
Teachers’ Association united in a reception to the 
three thousand. It was remarkable to see with what de- 
yotion most of the delegates attended the receptions. 

Omaha, with her new million-dollar 
hotel, put in a strong bid for the associa- 
tion for the meeting of 1916. So popular 
is Superintendent E. U. Graff and so 
active were the principals of Omaha, 
and so ardently were they supported 
by all Nebraskans, that Omaha would 
have won but for the unwritten law that 
the meeting cannot go west of Chicago. 
The great body of those in attendance 
came from east of Chicago, and as the 
cities pay the expenses of the members 
they have to be exceedingly careful not to 
increase the expense to the great majority 
of them. 

For the first time only one-half of the 
Boston board of assistant superintendents 
were in attendance. 


delegation when you multiply the number 


elementary teachers and principals with 
the superintendents, members of the board of education 
and representatives of the college were in attendance. 

The welcome by the mayor and by the chairman of 
the Board of Education was cordial, and Superinten- 
dent Franklin B. Dyer of Boston made an exceedingly 
delightful response for the association. The fact that 
he was for a long time Superintendent of Cincinnati, 
gave a pleasant flavor to his remarks. President William 
Lowe Bryan of the State University of Indiana gave 
one of the notable addresses of the week in hi$ response 
to the welcome. 

State Superintendent Fred L. Keeler of Michigan was 
exceedingly happy in his address upon “The Training of 
Rural Teachers.” 

Arthur D. Dean of the New York State Department 
had one of the most valuable of the practical addresses 
of the session, 


Miss M. Edith Campbell, director of the Schmidlapp 
Bureau for Women and Girls, Cincinnati, whose work is 
as efficient as it is unique, was a new voice on this plat- 
form, but she was one of the successes of the week. 

The most significant and illuminating booth in the 
exhibit department was that of the Harvester Company, 
which has more suggestions and equipment for the 
schools than has any other organization. 

The Harvester Company is doing more for the undo- 
ing of the fly than all other agencies combined. They 
had on exhibition complete illustrated descriptions of 
how school boys can make the best of all fly traps, and 
also how they can make an efficient fly trap out of a 
Mason jar. 

The lecture charts displayed in their booth shows how 
simple a matter it is for anyone to give a graphic, catchy, 
informing lecture, with no appreciable expense or 
elaborate preparation. 


But beyond all else was their demonstration of how to 
give a wonderfully attractive agricultural lecture by the 
use of an inexpensive instrument availing oneself of the 
opportunity to use the best collection of rural life slides 
obtainable. 





M.P. SHAWKEY 
State Supt. of Public Instruction 
West Virginia 
Ann Arbor, Michigan, had the banner president Dept. of Superin. 


tendence N. E. A. 
in attendance by the distance. Eighteen 1915-16 
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Vocational Guidance with all that leads up to it and 
leads off from it was more’ elaborately ‘and brilliantly 
presented than ever before. There were nine specialists 
on this program, beginning with Dr. Charles A. 
Prosser and closing with Frank E. Spaulding. It was 
a great round-up of talent. 

Peace never had a nobler or more efficient champion 
than Dr. Nathan C. Schaeffer, State Superintendent of 
Pennsylvania. His address was one of the notable 
events of the week. 

The exhibit of the Cincinnati public schools occupied 
twenty-seven booths in the exhibit department and it is 
worthy a place at the Panama-Pacific Exposition. 

It was reported that James A. Barr has 
secured more than six hundred Con- 
gresses to meet at Oakland. 

There was a wide difference of opinion 
as to the attendance of Oakland from 
east of the Missouri river. The date, 
August 16-22, is recognized by all as an 
experiment. 

All agreed that the teacher travel to the 
Pacific Coast will be vast, but it may not 
materialize on August 16-22. 

This was the first great opportunity 
that has come to Dr. John H. Finley, 
State School Commissioner of New York, 
to take a leading part in the N. E. A., 
where he is sure to be a leader from this 
time onward. 

School Curricula and Organization had 
one of the strategic positions on the pro- 
gram. Dr. James M. Greene, principal of 
the Trenton, New Jersey, State Normal 
School. Mrs. Ellor Carlisle Ripley, one 
of the assistant superintendents of Boston, State Super- 
intendent Frank W. Miller of Ohio, and Professor John 
F. Bobbitt of the University of Chicago dealt with the 
questions involved intelligently and fearlessly. 

United States Commissioner of Education P. P. Clax- 
ton, championed the six-six plan heroically and skilfully. 

Dr. David Snedden, State Commissioner of Education 
of Massachusetts, gave the most illuminating both-sides 
view of Gary that has been done by any one. He 
spared none of the critics of Gary, while not accepting 


everything that Superintendent Wirt advocates and 
demonstrates. 


The Holden Book Cover people had a most useful 
pocket envelope for documents which they gave away. 
It was interesting to see how generally they were in use 
during the week. or 

The Pitman both was in the best place in the Exhibits 
Building, and the best of use was made of it, 

The Round Tables were all largely attended. The pro- 
grams were extensive, the topics were vital. The four 
Round Tables had forty speakers and seventeen topics. 


The Dixon pencil people had a winning way in the 
promotion of their business. If any superintendent does 
not use a Dixon hereafter, it wil) not be their fault. The 
personal element played an important part. 

State Superintendent Charles A. Greathouse of 
Indiana led the state superintendents; Superintendent 
Charles E. Chadsey of Detroit, led the superintendents of 
cities of more than 250,000 population; Superintendent 
Frederick E. Downes of Harrisburg, led the superin- 
tendents of cities between 25,000 and 250,000, and William 
McK. Vance those of the smaller cities. 

The Remington Typewriter people not only have the 
lead in business, but they lead in the skilful and artistic 
promotion thereof. Their booth was one of the most 
popular. 

School finances were well handled by M. P. Shawkey. 

The new county superintendents of Ohio got into the 
game early. They have come to stay officially and in 
influence. ‘ 
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Superintendent Ben Blewett of St. Louis read an ap- 
preciative paper on the life and work Of James M. 
Greenwood and Frank A. Fitzpatrick, who knew Mr. 
Greenwood more intimately than any other member of 
the association, spoke of “The Real Greenwood.” 


For the first time provision was made for a booth for 
the Educational Press. The annual banquet of the Ed- 
ucational Press Association, John MacDonald, president, 
was largely attended, and the occasion was most en- 
joyable. 

Irwin Sheperd was spoken of appreciatively, publicly 
and privately. He is greatly beloved by the department. 

That the transportation of pupils is a permanent fea- 
ture of American life, is evidenced by the fact that the 
most extended commercial exhibit was that of “School 
Cars” or, as they are familiarly called, school wagons or 
school barges. This is now an important industry. 


“Child Relations” in their various phases, from “Tak- 
ing the School Census” to the “Administration of Com- 
pulsory Education Laws” were vigorously discussed 
under the guidance of Reed B. Teitrick, of the State De- 
partment of Pennsylvania. 


The school surveys had no words of unqualified praise 


in the session in which James H. Van Sickle, of Spring- 
field, Massachusetts; Leonard P. Ayres, of New York, 
Ella Flagg Young, of Chicago, Calvin N. Kendall, of 
New Jersey, and William H. Maxwell, of New York 
took them in hand. 

Minimum essentials were ardently exploited by ten 


speakers of educational Some big men 
of the Association dealt 


writing and arithmetic. 


prominence. 
courageously with reading, 


Teacher training in normal schools and univer 
was treated by President Homer H. Seeley. oi 
Teachers’ College; A. Duncan Yocum, of the Univ 
versity of Pennsylvania, J. W. Crabtree, of 
Wisconsin, W. T. Carrington, Springfield, Missouri, and 
W. P. Barris, of the University of Cincinnati 

Health problems in education, under the direction 
Thomas D. Wood, M. D., chairman of the Committee 
on Health Problems, was one of the most scientific dis- 
cussions of the week. President Z. X. Snyder, of 
Colorado, dealt with the need of heroic action 
the improvement of rural schoolhouses and grounds. 
Henry B. Flavill, M. D., of Chicago, considered the ques- 
tion of co-operation of physician and teacher, John M. 
Dobson, M. D., emphasized the pressing and distressing 
need improving the sanitary conditions rural 
school. 

President Dwight B. Waldo, of Kalamazoo, had four- 
teen educational leaders speak upon the, scope of 
logy in normal schools, the practice school as the labora- 
tory of the normal school, federal subsidies for normal 
schools and extension service of normal schools. 





Gree- 


ley, for 


of of 


socio- 


the 
attention that did the eight sessions of the Commission 
on the Reorganization of Secondary Education, under 
the leadership of the chairman, Clarence D. Kingsley. 
Their deliberations, if printed in full, would very nearly 
absorb all the space of the annual Volume of Proceed- 
ings. If anyone had attended all of their he 
would have gotten little if any time for any other meet- 


No other subsidiary association began to attract 


sessions 


ings. 
The Teachers’ Cooperative Union had the most ener- 
getic promotion of any enterprise in the exhibit depart- 
nient. 
Make your reservation at Detroit at once. 
The the - National Health Committee, 


exhibit of 


Thomas D. Wood, M. D., chairman, was comprehen- | 


sive and graphic. The committee will make these twenty 
charts available for conventions and schools everywhere. 
There is no greater service being rendered the cause of 
school improvement than is this by Dr. Wood's 
mittee. 


com- 


The 


National Society, which 
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one of the best sessions in its history. President J. M. 
Gwinn, superintendent of New Orleans, has been a most 
successful director of this society’s work. 
There were 350 speakers scheduled for the five day 
making an average of seventy speakers a day. : 
No 


>> 


program Of a Summer session has ever been 
more extended, more representative, more scholarly 
more popular than was that of the Cincinnati meeting : 


No summer meeting has ever presented such an array 
ot school men and women froin actual school life as did 
this winter’s meeting. Pc 


If you hear anyone speak doubtfully of the 


of the program ask him how many of the 350 
he heard. 7 


grandeur 
speeches 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 
A 


new department was added to the affiliated 
associations appearing on the N. E. A. program, 
that ot the National Association of Teachers’ Agen- 
cies. This association was formed last year at 
Richmond but held only business meetings. This 
year the organization was perfected still further 
and an open meeting was held for the discussion 


of various phases of the teacher-employment prob- 


lem. At this meeting J. C. Muerman of the United 
States Bureau of Education, President E. W. Fel- 
lows of the James Millikin University of Illinois 
Dr. Frank E. Thompson of the ye 


Department of 


of the of Colorado, school 


superintendents, 


Education University 


representatives of and of 


colleges, 
some eignteen 
parts the country 
dent F. G. Webb of 


and purposes of the 


i teachers’ agencies from different 
of were in attendance. Presi- 
the origin 
indicating some 
advantages which had come from a similar organi- 
zation in the South , 


irom 


Atlanta spoke of 


organization, 


and showing what 
association. A. F, Pease of 


> ira a1 
Boston spoke on the aims, methods and advantages 


might be 
expected this 


of teachers’ agencies, incidentally sketching their 
history. C. J. Albert of Chicago discussed the re- 
lation of fhe agency to the superintendent, to the 
teacher and to the teaching profession. A. E 
Winship of the Journal of Education pointed out 
how the greatest efficiency in employing teachers 
could be obtained. A general discussion followed 


in which Dr. Thompson of Colorado, and W. D. 


Missouri, and others took part, and many questions 


Grove 


were asked of Dr. Winship. Later at a business meeting 
the following officers were elected: A. F. Pease of Bos- 
ton, president; Joshua Richmond of St Louis, vice- 


president; B. F. 

urer; W. N. 

Fickett of 

and E. C. 
It 


connection 


Clark of Chicago, secretary-treas- 
Parker of Madison, Wisconsin, E. W 
Boston, F. G. Webb of Atlanta, Georgia, 
Boynton of Los Angeles, 
voted to 


directors. 

at Oakland 
Educational Congress in August 
The next regular meeting will occur in February at 


L 
Detroit. Michigan. 


was hold a meeting in 


with the 


- &.-«. 
ae 
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OFFICERS ELECTED . 
President, Morris P. 
Schools, West Virg 


Evans, superintendent 


Shawkey, State Superintend- 
nia; first vice-president 
tf Augusta, Geor- 
1d vice-president, Miss Lucy Wheelock, of 


secre- 


gia‘: seco! 


Kindergarten Training School, Boston; 


tary, E. C. 


M 


Warriner, superintendent of Saginaw, 


ichigan 
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COMPLIMENTARY CONCERT 


The program of the Complimentary Concert is only 
faintly suggestive of the glory of an evening never to 
be forgotten. Alfred Hartzel was conductor of the 
chorus and Ernst Kunwald of the orchestra. 
Prelude—“Meistersinger” ............. Richard Wagner 

Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra. 
“How Lovely Is Thy Dwelling Place” Johannes Brahm 
(A German requiem.) 
May Festival chorus. 


“A Festal Day”: 23.3 db tee g ad ees Edward Keurvels 
Children’s Cantata (Flemish) 
SO err eae Rr Johannes Brahms 


Contralto Solo—Miss Lorena Zeller. 
Festival chorus (men) 
ee pees Oo ba ea Edward Elgar 
Festival chorus (women). 
“Thanks Be to God” (from “Elijah”). 
Felix Mendelssohn Bartholdy. 
Festival chorus. 

Dechestent. Belte.:. vi: x0scncasededecnbentiteant . Dohnanyl 
“Sanctus” (Mass in D minor)....Johann Sebastian Bach 
Festival chorus and children. 

“See the Conquering Hero Comes” (from “Judas Mac- 
co it IR CARRE PR ie oh EG « George F. Handel 
Festival chorus and children. 


“The Snow” 


(a) Psalm 


(b) Wignt Eiymitt at Dea ....02.0805554 A. Goring Thomas 
Chorus of children. 
“Pusey s Choten™ ooo dae vik Richard Wagner 


(a) Departure 
(b) Return “i 
Festival chorus (men). 
“Hallelujah Chorus” (from “The Messiah”). 
George F. Handel 
Festival Chorus and Children 


-_— Lan. __ 
is 


RESOLUTIONS 


We, your Committee on Resolutions, beg to submit the 
following report:— 

I. Resolved, that we believe that the right to vote 
in the various departments of the Association should be 
limited to those whose work is of the character indicated 
by the name of the department, and that we suggest that 
the by-laws of the Association be amended, if necessary, 
so as to secure such limitation. 

II. Resolved, that the president of the Department 
appoint a committee of five to consider and report at 
the next meeting a plan.for such an extension of the 
organization of the Department, that professional rela- 
tions shall be made adequately defined and professional 
interests shall be promoted not only at the regular meet- 
ings but also during the interval between meetings. 

III. Resolved, that the Department heartily endorse 
the organization of bureaus of efficiency and educational 
measurement as adjuncts to the superintendent’s office. 
The constant investigation of school problems by per- 
manent school officers is far more effective than any 
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other form of scientific study. It is to be recognized that 
temporary commissions are in some cases justifiable. The 
superintendent or the board of education should be in a 
position at any time to call in impartial professional ad- 
visers in case they find that school interests require 
such special discussion. Professional aid from without, 
will, however, be for the most part unnecessary if the re- 
gular supervisory staff together with the teachers have 
been active in constant studies of the types which can 
be carried on by the permanent bureau of efficiency. 

IV. Resolved, that the Department commends ‘most 
heartily the activity of the Buréau of Education in issuing 
special bulletins reporting the results of educational in- 
vestigations. The range of subjects covered and the 
great body of valuable information thus made available 
to the teaching profession justifv in the judgment of the 
Department, an extension of the support which the fe- 
deral government gives to the work of the Bureau. 

V. Resolved, that the Department recognizes the ur- 
gent need of provision for the more complete training of 
teachers in service. The familiar devices of teachers’ 
institutes and sporadic lectures do not adequately meet 
this need. State departments of education and local 
communities should be urged to make provision for re- 
gular systematic training both in technical professional 
lines and in general subjects. 

VI. Resolved, that we note with approval the in- 
creasing tendency to establish, beginning with the 
seventh grade, differentiated courses of study aimed 
more effectively to prepare the child for his probable 
future activities. We believe that as a result of these 
modifications a more satisfactory type of instruction will 
be developed and that a genuine economy of time will 
result. 

VII. Resolved, that in the judgment of the Depart- 
ment, it is one of the greatest importance that support 
and encouragement be accorded to night schools and 
continuation schools organized for the training of adults, 
The dissemination of intelligence in a cosmopolitan po- 
pulation like that of our country demands not only that 
the children of the nation be educated, but also that edu- 
cational opportunities be offered to many of the older 
members of the community, especially where adequate 
opportunities have been withheld in earlier years. 

VIII. Resolved, that we heartily approve the increas- 
ing attention which is being given to the hygienic and 
sanitary problems of the rural schools and bespeak for 
the recommendations of the committee on health in 
education of the Educational Council, the most wide- 
spread publicity through the United States Bureau of 
Education, and all other suitable mediums of publicity. 


1X. Resolved, that we again reaffirm our declaration 
favoring a national university, and note with pleasure 
the fact that the Fess Bill, establishing such a univer- 
sity, has been favorably reported to the House of Re- 








presentatives. We trust that this action indicates the 


eventual passage of this or similar legislation. 

X. Resolved, that the legislation which is pending in 
the Congress of the United States for the protection 
of children of school age from undesirable employment, 
deserves most careful consideration. We recommend to 
the Bureau of Education and the Bureau of Child Wel- 
fare that they, as the representatives of the educational 
profession, co-operate in promoting all national legisla- 
tion looking towards this end. 


< 
Co 


Vs 


XI. Resolved, that in view of the commonly obser 
fact that the bringing of popular recreational, social 
civic activities within the jurisdiction of the school au- 
thorities tends to purify them and to elevate their cl 
acter, we believe that such employment of school 
chinery should be regarded as essentially educational, and 
recommend to all boards of education that they include 
extension activities in their regular programs. 


XII. Resolved, that we reaffirm our belief in the ef- 
ficacy of the small board of education as the most satis- 
factory method of administering public schools. 


XIII. Resolved, that we express our appreciation of 
the action of the various railroad associations which gave 
to this meeting the open rate, thereby securing to 
members a very considerable saving in expenditure for 
transportation. 
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XIV. Resolved, that we express our appreciation of 
the hospitality extended to the Department by Superin- 
tendent Condon, the committees and the citizens of Cin- 
cinnati, of the courtesy extended by Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles P. Taft, by the trustees of the art museum, t 
management of the Rockwood Pottery, of the Muni- 
cipal Hospital, the High School Teachers’ Association, 
the Chamber of Commerce, and the other clubs of the 
city. 

We especially thank the May Festival Chorus 
Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra I 
concert and the orchestra and 
ward and Hughes High Schools, for the most excellent 
music provided. 

XV. Resolved, that the thanks of the 
extended to President Snyder for the most 
program presented at this meeting. 

XVI. Resolved, tha 


mm 





and the 
for the complimentary 


glee clubs of the Wood- 





r the manv 
be Many 


nents for tl special courtesies provided. 
XVII. Resolved, that we thank the press for their ex- 
cellent reports of the meetings of the Departments 
Respectfully submitted, 
Charles E. Chadsey, 
Nathan C. Scl 
Ben Blewett, of Missour 
James W. Kennedy, of 
Charles H. Judd, of 





iS A NATIONAL STANDARD OF EDUCATION PRACTICAL ? 


WILLIAM H, TAFT 


President of the United States, 1999-1913, Kent Professor of Law, Yale University 


Teaching is a great profession. It is a noble profes- 
sion, and I am honored to be even only a novitiate in the 
craft. It is growing and has grown, to be more and 
more of a profession. Every man in the last genera- 
tion began as a teacher. Now, what does that indicate? 
It indicates that he intended to be something else, but in 
order to keep body and soul together while prepari t 

something else, he took it out on the 1 

Now, it has become as it ought to become—a regular 
profession. It has rot ceased to be a self-sacrificing 
profession. That and .he clergy are the two professions 
which cultivate as a necessity the spirit of self-restraint. 
It is better for us in the long run—we are better 
people because we have not had larger salaries. 
We understand the value of the dollar, and we know the 
advantage we have in getting it when we get it. I am 
glad to note that some of the emen 
fortunes realize that they will 
fession, which is so important in the development of the 


boys at 


. ee 
yent ith > rors 
gent with iarge 


aL } sa chir 
make tne teaching pro- 


community, better, by making provision for its old age 
They will make its members better teachers 
not worry their lives out with what is going to happen to 
those who are dear to them when the 
loses his faculty for teaching, or when he dies. 
that there 
with a sufficient sum to live on is so needed as the 
I am, but I had 
I was one of those responsible for the 


they will 


bread-winner 
I believ e 
oe 


retired list 


is no other profession in which a 


teaching profession. have 


perience, 


some 


ex- 
estab- 
lishment of education in the Philippines, a problem which 
presented difficulties that were quite new, certainly to 
anybody having to do with government in America. 
There 
not a I a reactionary, although I 
have been called that often. 


is some laxity in the present generation. I am 





pessimist—nor am 
Sometimes I 


be a reactionary, because one of the healthiest things 


that can come, after we have been on a drunk, even in 
excesses in reform, is the reaction. Education that does 
not help to form character, misses the chief object of it 
for citizenship, and I have a theory that y need a 
broad foundation of thorough primary education for 


¢veryone, whether he is going to be a farmer, a lawyer, 
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y overdo this dividing up your education clear 
to the bottom. You may overdo this business of voca- 
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masters meetings, one of them got up to illustrate the 
difficulties he was laboring under, and read a letter that 
he had from a mother:— 

Dear so and so; 

Here is our Willie. Willie is a noble boy. He 
has been a little lax in his studies. He is 
petuous and sometimes breaks rules, 
noble Do not be severe 
not punish him. We have 
with him or punished 
self-defense.” 

Now, I suppose you are tired of the word “efficiency” — 
I have not got to my idea yet. You are tired, as I am 
too, of the word “efficiency” and yet you can hardly find 
its exact equivalent,—you can make it “effectiveness” if 
you want to, but the word “efficiency” will come around 
and come back again. “Thoroughness” jis another word, 
and that is what I would like to suggest the means of 
promoting this morning. The American peopie are 
sound in their views of the fundamental importance of 
education as essential to the safety and success of popu- 
lar government. It is with them, and always has been, 
a sacred cause. Therefore, taxes are paid ungrudgingly 
by the tax-paying public, when it is necessary for the 
promotion of education. Now, what is the result of that 
willingness, that fervor, which is produced in the cause 
of education? It is that the people are lax in their 
scrutiny of the character of the product of the system and 
in the amount of its cost. As a consequence, it is too 
often the case that the school auhorities take advantage 
of that particular characteristic of the field in which they 
are operating and that the systems, in many instances, 
are not as thorough, are not bringing forth as good pro- 
ducts as they might, if less attention were paid to pub- 
licity and attractive curriculums and eloquent and _ soul- 
inspiring annual reports than to seeing that 
the curriculums are practical rather than attractive, that 
the superintendence is close, that the discipline in the 
school is thorough, and that the work of the teachers is 
earnest and loyal to the cause rather 
means of earning a livelihood. 

The people who pay the taxes have not the means 
of learning whether a particular school system in a 
city of a community or a state is 
not. 


im- 
but he is a 
with him. Do 
never been severe 
him at home except in 


boy. 


than the mere 


really effective or 
They cannot judge as to whether their chil- 
dren are learning what they ought to learn. They 
a general rule (some think 
they do—and generally those who think they do are 
Nuisances in the system anyhow) because they have not 


don’t know enough, as 


real, sound knowledge. There ought to be some means 
community to know whether the 
school system in which they see grand school build- 
ings and receive those glowing annual reports and 


this uinversity character of curriculum fed to boys 


of enabling a 
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and girls of from twelve to fifteen years of age, 
whether they are really getting their money’s worth, 
whether they are getting the real cloth or whether 
they are getting the fustian and the shoddy. 

This is Washington’s birthday week. He recom- 
the American 
people that they establish a National University at 
Washington. They have attempted to do so from 
time to time, but it has always withered. The plan 
It is the one recommen- 
of Washington—(well, there the 
other of them that we not have any 
parties) these are the only instances in the forecast 
of that remnarkable man, in which he made an error. 
We have had parties and have been the better for 
cannot run a popular government 
without parties: Of course, you can be ideal, and 
suppose that going to agree with 
everybody else, that all the good people are going 
to unite and all bad people are going to be subdued, 
but it that You cannot have a 
popular that will interpret an 
affirmative policy of the people into action unless 
parties. People are constituted differently. 
willing to sacrifice minor or less-important 


mended as one of his last words to 


has never been carried out. 
dation were two; 


was should 


it, because you 


everybody is 


never works way. 


government really 
you have 
Some are 


principles to accomplish one that they deem most 
important. Others are so constituted that they 
look at everything from the standpoint or pertec- 


tionists and must have everything ready or else they 
Now, this latter of people is 
most useful'in a community. They make up what 
used to be called the Mugwumps. They elec- 
tions by going from one party to the other as they 
disagree or the party in That is 
most useful and they play a useful part, but it is a 
self-sacrificing part if they have any political ambi- 


“won't play.” class 


control 


condemn power. 


tion. 

Washington’s other suggestion was that of a 
national university. His idea doubtless was that it 
should be a teaching university, a university under 


national auspices, like that which he then knew at 
Harvard, Yale, Princeton, Pennsylvania, and Colum- 
teaching universities. 
teaching university. It 


bia. But there are other than 


London University is not a 
organized for the 
studied in various 
courses and desire a certificate after a thorough and 
that they have the learning and 
Why should we not have at 
Washington an examining university which shall 
1, 1 ’ 


nave a iarge 


has a great faculty and is pur- 


pose of testing those who have 


severe examination 


qualifications shown. 


faculty of experts who will go out at 
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the request of the authorities of any community who 
have a school system, and examine the system and 
report to the people who are paying the money for it, 
what kind of a school system it is. In that way, 
by comparison, you will introduce a standard in the 
school systems throughout the country. The same 
University can establish examinations in fixed 
courses’ to give the men who have gone through 
these school systems an opportunity, if they choose, 
to get a certificate by passing the examination. 

Now, we have a Bureau of Education. We could 
easily enlarge that bureau and make it a National 
University. In that way we would add greatly to 
the utility of that Bureau. 

A good many people have thought we were at a 
disadvantage in this country, because, unlike France, 
Germany, and the European countries, where they 
have such thorough systems of education, we have 
no central power to carry on one system of educa- 
tion throughout the country. Well, we haven't, but 
we have the means of doing something that will be 
almost the equivalent. 

Take the Department of Agriculture, which began 
as a bureau. The Government has no authority to 
tell farmers what to do. It cannot act directly on 
the subject oi agriculture. All it can do is to furnish 
information. Of course there are some bureaus in 
it which exercise the Interstate Commerce power 
with respect to pure food and with respect to the 
examination of meats, but generally, it is a Bureau 
of Advice, it is a Bureau of Research, and whatever 
comes from it is voluntary in the sense that it is 
forced on no one and is accepted by the public be- 
cause of the advantage that comes to them, by ac- 
ceptance. In the same way you can introduce a 
voluntary system enlarging your Bureau of Educa- 
tion into a National University. You can carry out 
Washington’s idea in a practical way. Just as soon 
as it becomes known in the country that there is an 
impartial, wisely severe and thorough method of 


testing the character of public school education in 
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any community or in any state, it will become com- 
pulsory because the people who pay the taxes will 
demand the evidence that may be had through such 
a University that they are getting their money’s 
worth for the taxes they pay in education. 

It is said it is not possible to do this because of 
the politics at Washington. Well, I agree, this is a 
difficulty. A long time ago I lived in Washington 
and I had just a remote connection with politics. 
It grew very remote after awhile. I believe if you 
clothe your Bureau of Education with the character 
of a university, that, while at first, it may not work 
impartially, that ultimately it will grow into a scien- 
tific bureau, a scientific test, and all the effort of 
congressmen, pulling and hauling, will not change 
the thoroughness and the impartiality of the examina- 
tion into the system or of the candidates tendered. 
The very remoteness of Washington from the place 
of the examination will help along that blindness to per- 
sons and political influence that there ought to be 
in conducting Such an examination. 

When you carry out this plan it will stimulate 
everyone connected with the school systems to see 
to it, not that they are satisfying the general public 
with their own impressions of what they are doing, 
but that they are satisfying the general public by 
the work, the character of which is proven by the 
testimony of impartial experts who know. 

I only wanted to add one statement and that was 
that when Brother Claxton here, who follows me, 
was appointed (and I claim the honor of appointing 
him) I went to the gentleman who handled the 
money in Congress and asked that they enlarge the 
appropriations in order to begin in a small way, 


-+ - Tt, TAT s1¢ 1 n ; awe 
ese expert examinations. But even in se days 


ere were other things it ¢ 1r expenditure 
than something that « t ge t the headlines. 
So my plan did not work, but ultimately it is com- 
no When OT + , $ _ 1, : Lae . 
Ing. When you get a retormer who 1S tar away 
tre esuits ne tells you uit ately it 18 C yming, 





A nation-wide system of industrial education is necessary to economic prosperity 
and supremacy of the country.—C. A. Prosser, New York. 
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THE GARY SYSTEM—ITS PROS AND CONS 
FOR OTHER CITIES 
DAVID SNEDDEN 
Commissioner of Education for Massachusetts 


The Gary System permits of such use of school 
buildings that substantially 
can be accommodated in 


twice as children 
the ordinary type of school 
building, having in addition to class rooms. assembly 
hall, work rooms and gymnasium as is usually the 
case. 


many 


All of the teaching is in greater or less degree on 
a departmental basis. Teachers 
the lines of their greatest apti- 
tudes, although in some cases they do not special- 
ize along the lines of specific subjects, but rather of 
groups of subjects requiring similar treatment. 


can specialize their 


instruction along 


The buildings, equipment and activities of the en- 
tire school system are used as laboratory and work- 
for the practical 
called “industrial 


shop activities, 
training,” of the pupils, 
lower grades through the high school. 
The so-called “practical” or “industrial” activities 
of the pupils in’ the grades and in the high school 
are of so thoroughly definite and utilitarian a char- 
acter as to insure valuable educational results in a 
field where heretofore the layman has suspected that 
a considerable portion of the instruction offered has 
been of a dilettant. unsubstantial and impractical 
character. ee 
the 
the 
and supervision, 
these including the public library, the church school 
for 


including the so- 


from the 


Educational agencies other than school are 


with school to 


inspiration 


drawn into active co-operation 


some extent, under its 


religious education, industrial establishments 
and various forms of voluntary activity such as the 
Y. M: C. A. work, Boy Scout work and the like. 
The amount of attention given to instruction in 
science, more particularly its practical applications, 
valuable results in this field, a 


thing which is rarely achieved in other school sys- 


is such as to insure 


tems. 

There is a substantial lengthening of the cus- 
tomary school day. 

A considerable part of each day is given to su- 


pervised play and other forms of physical activity, 
directed by the schools. 
School buildings are used to a substantial 


by others 


extent 


than pupils, through evening schools, the 


use of gymnasium and plunges for adult Saturday 
classes, summer schools, etc. 


The lengthening of the school day, the use of a 
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given class room or other working space by two or 
more independent groups of pupils, and the depart- 


mentalizing of teaching—these three features are, as 


I see it, mutually interdependent. To have one al 
most inevitably involves having the others. We 
need half of each longer school day—at least six, 
and preferably seven working hours—for academic 


studies, and the remaining half, outside of academic 
class rooms, for miscellaneous activities—play, physi- 
cal training, practical work, science, and auditorium. 
We need departmentalized teaching at the 
that will group of children 
different teachers for the academic studies, 


least to 


extent insure to each 


the prac- 


tical arts, and the physical education. 

3ut I see no good reason why the changes neces- 
sary to carry out this program should not be ef- 
fected in almost any large school. True, if there is 
no gymnasium, no assembly hall, and no playground 
the difficulties will be great—almost a matter of 
making bricks without straw. But I am persuaded 


that, given departmental teachers with some special 
training and the beginnings of enthusiasm for their 


special work, these teachers will be able to do much 
to make their work fruitful in ordinary school 
rooms, and in nooks, corners, and _ hallways—always 


provided they have caught the idea that extra-aca- 


demic teaching is to develop an approach and_ spirit 
of its own and unlike that of the academic at- 


mosphere. 
But I do not see why the new plan should be tried 


in all the schools of a city at once. It should be in- 


augurated in a building most suited to the new 
plan, and under teachers specially selected to give 
it a fair trial. Certainly no wise superintendent will 


that new machinery of the 


the 


expect kind required to 


make Gary plan a success will run itself, or will 


work even passably under unsympathetic direction. 


Specific difficulties will be encountered. School 
children accustomed to shorter sessions will object 
and so will the parents of some of them. Many 
teachers are opposed to a school day more than five 
hours long. But all of these are obstacles which the 
business-like superintendent is accustomed to meet 
and overcome, if he knows what he wants. The dis- 
continuance of home study will win favor among 


pupils; the supervised -play, among many parents; 
and the administration should always be flexible 
enough to accommodate itself to what are clearly 
the legitimate demands from parents for time for 
music lessons, dancing, et Teachers can readily 


(Centinued on page 266) 
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6 Beacen Strest. Boston stitute of Instruction is to be congratulated, for 
aco . 

Editor We are sure that there will be an even larger 
uc cin candcdsngeenecensaccs cocccces soos cecscessosoves n€ 

attendance than last year. Those who were 


Entered at the Post-Othce, Boston, Mass, as second-class mail matter there then will surely be there this year, if it 
= is within the range of possibilities, and they 


a Stee 11. 1015 have all told many times of the great occasion 
i arc ‘ See ; 
Boston, New York, and Chicago, r It was to them. This can easily become an 





annual meeting of thousands if Harvard chooses 





THE CONTENTS. PAGE to renew the invitation. Some of us will be 
Dipset WA BOG.......2..c0cccrecersccsceseereccee © 2 eosceeccens 255 amply rewarded for our faith and patience if 
MPTIMMIOEES........ 20000-0000. idvecasadiaannie bikie ‘co Se : 
nce. scarce ce cccecnce acveee 23 this becomes a great annual gathering. 
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Aides ......-........scccceesssseneeeee - 24 the illiterate children in this country between 





the ages of ten and fourteen, inclusive, now 
number not more than fifteen out of every 1,000. 
From the standpoint of proportional reduction 
AT HARVARD AGAIN of illiteracy Oklahoma leads all the States of 
One of the great surprises of the year is the the Union. In 1900 this State had 124 illiterate 
verv hearty invitation of Harvard University to Children of the ages named. In 1910 it had but 
, , seventeen; Delaware had twenty in 1900, and 
but four in 1910; New Hampshire reduced from 
four to one; New Jersey from seven to two; 
quately express the appreciation felt by the of- Missouri from thirty-five to eleven; Montana 
ficers of the American Institute of Instruction, from three to one; Oregon from three to one: 
and the rank and file of the teachers for this Vermont from Six to two; New Mexico from 
182 to sixty-nine, and Idaho from five to two. 
The following states report only one child in 
‘ 1,000 between the ages of ten and fourteen as 
ceedingly gracious act on the part of the uni-  jjiterate: Connecticut, District of Columbia, 
versity. The Institute needed to meet there. Massachusetts, Minnesota, Montana, New 
Superintendent Dyer of Boston was president. Hampshire, North Dakota, Oregon, Utah and 
rard did the noble thing and she spared no W jashington. ; —= 
Harvard did the S . Some of the States have reduced their illiter- 
expense and left no effort unmade for the com- 








the American Institute of Instruction to meet 
there again this year. No language can ade- 


wholehearted invitation. It was not surprising 
that we were invited last year. It was an ex- 


acy by one-half or a little more. These States 
fort and joy of the teachers. It did not occur are Alabama, California, Colorado, Connecticut, 
to any one that such courtesies would be re- District of Columbia, Kansas, Maryland, Massa- 
peated. It would never have occured to any- Chusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Mississippi, North 


Dakota, Tennessee, Utah and West Virginia. 
Only one State, Nevada, has lost ground since 
-ourteously Harvard let it be known that she ( The all; ; ™ 
courteous!) arve 1900. Its illiteracy was then four; in 1910 it was 
appreciated our appreciation of last year, for five. Two States, South Dakota and Nebraska. 
Superintendent Dyer and his official associates each having the low rate of two per 1,000 report 
; 2 a ‘ : nis : +) wii q ¢ ( 
made it very plain to the officials of Harvard "0 reduction in illiteracy between 1900 and 1910. 
[he States having the largest proportion of 
illiterate children per 1,000 are Louisiana, with 
115 (from 174 in 1900); South Carolina, eighty- 
heartiest kind of a response “Come again, three from 150: Alabama. seventy-seven from 


one to suggest it, but delicately, generously, 


that their hospitality was deeply and genuinely 


appreciated, and there came spontaneously the 


you'll be welcome.” 157; New Mexico, sixty-nine from 182: North 

It is gratifying for the teachers of New Eng- Carolina, : sixty-eight from 167; Kentucky, 
fitty-nine from seventy-nine; Georgia, fifty-seven 
from 106, and Virginia, fifty-seven from minety- 
seven; Tennessee, fiftv-four from 119; Florida, 
much to Haryard as to the rank and file of the fiity from seventy-three; Arkansas, forty-seven 
teachers, from 113, 


land to know that they are really wanted at Har- 


vard, and we can but feel that it will mean as 


“ 
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It is evident that the public schools will in a 
short time practically eliminate illiteracy among 
children. But according to Bureau of Educa- 
tion officials there are between four and five 
millions of adults that are illiterate and that can 
not be reached by the public schools. To wipe 
out illiteracy in the United States one of two 
things must happen. Either the country must 
wait for the generation of present adults to die 
off, or by some extraordinary means reach these 
illiterate millions. 

On the basis of these figures Dr. P. P. Clax- 
ton, Commissioner of Education estimates that 
with an average annual expenditure of $20,000 
for ten years he could put forces to work that 
would, by means of night schools and other 
agencies, eliminate illiteracy among the adults 
of this country. The Abercrombie _ Liliteracy 
Bill, now pending before Congress requires the 
Bureau of Education to undertake this work 
in any State upon request of the proper State 
authorities and makes an appropriation of 
$15,000 for 1915, $22,500 for each succeeding 
year until 1920; and $17,500 for each year there- 
after until 1925, at which date, it is believed, il- 
literacy would be eliminated. 
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PLAN FOR OAKLAND 


James A. Barr of the Panama-Pacific manage- 
ment has not only arranged for more than six 
hundred conventions and congresses, but he is 
energizing the campaign for attendance upon 
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the National Education Association. He has 
issued an “Exposition Convention Bulletin,” 
Number 9, in which he prophesies an enroll- 


ment for 1915, of at least twenty thousand. This 
will lead any previous Pacific Coast meeting. We 
ardently hope that Mr. Barr’s prophecy will 
come true. The National Education Association 
needs it. There is not the slightest doubt in our 
mind, but that more teachers will go to the 
Pacific Coast in 1915 than have ever been there 
before. The only question that can be raised 1s 
as to the attendance at Oakland, August 16-28. 
That the enrollment will be very large is in- 
evitable. There are 8,000 active members who 
are always counted whether they are there or not, 
California will enroll wpwards of 7,000, which will 
make 15,000 as a starter. Only 5,000 more will 
have to enroll to make Mr. Barr’s estimate come 


true. It can be done. 
The California State Teachers’ Association 
has more than 10,000 paying membership. If 


they will all join the National Education Associa- 
tion the enrollment will be second in the history 
of the Association. Why not? 





eorrs 


HOTELS AND N. E. A. 


The hotels of Cincinnati are as loud in their 
praise of the Department of Superintendence as 
the members are of the hotels. The hotels say 
that but once have they had as satisfactory a 
convention as this. They speak especially of the 
fact that the members were not fault-finders, that 
they were thoughtful of the attendants and uni- 
formly courteous. There was nothing which the 
proprietors or help would criticize. It is un- 
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questionably true that the Department of Super- 
intendence is as desirable a body as ever yoes 
to any city. The numbers as great as any con- 
vention city cares to handle with first class ac- 
commodations and no body of people is more ac- 
ceptable. 





BLAIR. TO SCHENECTADY 
Superintendent Herbert Blair, of Hibbing, 
Minnesota, comes to Schenectady and _ begins 
work in April. Dr. Blair is one of the best 


equipped men in the country having had his pro- 
fessional preparation in the best universities of 
America and Europe, having taught with eminent 
success in the Duluth Normal Schools, and his 
success at Hibbing has been so noteworthy as to 
give him national reputation. When che was 
elected at Hibbing, the board said that as a can- 
didate he was a man with ideas as well as ideals. 
We congratulate Schenectady. 
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Mr. Winship’s address wpon school books, edu- 
cational, commercial and political will appear in 
the rssue of March 18, and his address upon 
“Standardization, Wise and Otherwise” in the is- 
sue Of March 25. 

The University of Cincinnati is the only fully 
organized municipal university in the country. 
Supported in large part by public taxation, it is 
a university of the people, by the people and for 
the people. 

Wyoming has met her responsibilities right 
nobly by providing a millage support for the 
State University, besides adding materially to the 
buildings and equipment. President Duniway has 
made a great record. 

All honor to the Federation of Parents Clubs 
in Oklahoma City for their noble and heroic at- 
titude in declining to be used by anyone in the 
political squabble of that city. 

Parent-Teachers’ Associations should keep out 
of school politics. They may help the cause oc- 
casionally but they are too noble to be used by 
misguided cranks. 

The New York City Board of Education voted 
almost two to one against the legislative move 
for a small board. Winthrop and Churchill 
voted together. 

The most difficult thing in the profession is tc 
go out of office gracefully. The few 
do so are noble characters. 


men who 

Alabama has one of most drastic child-labor 
laws in the country. When the South wakes up 
she is sure to be heroic. 

Commissioner Claxton was heroic to the limit 
at Cincinnati. He has always had the courage of 
his convictions. 

The teachers of Minneapolis are emphasizing 
the high cost of living in their demand for better 
salaries. 

Other papers from the Department of Super- 
intendence will appear in later issues. 

National Education Association, 
California, August 16 to 22, 


Oakland, 
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THE GARY SYSTEM—ITS PROS AND CONS 
FOR OTHER CITIES 


(Continued from page 263] 








be induced to see in the new system a means of 
making education more effective, and they will then 
render the desired co-operation. 

In some quarters it is being said that the Gary 
plan has solved the problem of vocational educa- 
tion. If 1 understand Superintendent Wirt, Gary has 
not attacked the problem of vocational education, 
except as regards trade extension education in even- 
ing schools, because it held that vocational educa- 
tion belongs in the industry itself, the public school 
co-operating where it can. he varied practical ac- 
tivities carried on in the schools, and in connection 
with which many thousands of dollars’ worth ot 
work, a thoroughly productive character is done, 
especially in the building trades, printing, furniture 
making, food preparation, stenography and _ book- 
keeping, are not regarded as supplying the need for 
vocational education except tor the small number of 
learners who are enabled to specialize as apprenti- 
ces to the carpenters, plumbers, printers, machinists, 
painters, electricians, engineers, housekeepers, sten- 
ographers, and bookkeepers employed as_ regular 
teachers of the practical activities in the scnools 
themselves. I think that Superintendent Wirt be- 
lieves that the field of the separate day vocational 
school is a limited one,—perhaps being available tor 
only a tew occupations and perhaps to a partial de- 
gree of vocational training only, in these, but he 
would have the school co-operate with industry, first 
by giving the pupil extensive opportunity tor gener- 
ous practical training in industrial arts (or nome- 
making, or commercial work, or agriculture) betore 
entering industry, and thereaiter, tnrough the pro- 
vision of abundant opportunities tor trade exten- 
sion teaching in evening classes, of the “short unit” 
type. The Gary scheme, therefore, includes no pro- 
vision for complete vocational training (outside ot 
stenography) except as regards the tew persons who 
can in eftect “apprentice” themselves to the trade 
workers among the teachers. 

My own point of view is somewhat different from 
Superintendent Wirt’s it 1 understand him aright. 
Perhaps conditions in Gary are peculiar; but 1 be- 
lieve we shall find that there is, in every city, place 
for a variety of separate vocational scnools which 
shall, for an introductory period, claim the full time 
of the learner, after which these vocational day 
schools will arrange for a part-time service of their 
pupils in commercial shops under the supervision of 
the schvol itself, the whole period for this arrange- 
ment to extend from fourteen to eighteen or nine- 
teen years of age. After this the learner, on his 
own responsibility, can, if he desires, continue in 
the trade extension evening school. 

These separate vocational schools will, I believe, 
be located as close as possible to the industries 
with which they are ultimately to connect and will 
at every stage make, as the basis of their education, 
practical productive work, either in school shop or 
commercial shop. They will follow industry as to 
working hours, working weeks, and working year. 
Learners will be paid at least in part for the pro- 
ductive work which they do. 

Superintendent Wirt is of the opinion that the 
Gary system offers greater opportunity for voca- 
tional education than is here indicated. He says 
in a letter:— 
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“I have only one suggestion to offer .... You say, 
‘except for the small number of learners who are 
able to specialize as apprentices’; and also ‘the Gary 
scheme, therefore, includes no provision for voca- 
tional training (outside of stenography) except as 
regards the few persons who can in effect appren- 
tice themselves to the trade workers among the 
teachers.’ 

“l am inclosing a report for the past year on the 
shop work ior boys. Eliminating the 45,000 manual 
training hours there was an average of 600 hours 
definite trade teaching given each day for an aver- 
age of 190 days. The total average daily attendance 
during the year of boys iourteen years of age and 
Over was only 220. Also the school shops can ac- 
commodate twice the number of boys that are now 
using thei. Since the average trade teaching hours 
per day was nearly three hours tor each boy four- 
teen years of age and over attending the school. 1 
believe that you have placed undue emphasis upon 
the use ot the words ‘small’ and ‘few’ in the above 
quotations. It is true that some of this instruction 
was given to students in co-operative courses. Much 
of the instruction was given to boys under four- 
teen. i:very boy over tourteen and every adult in 
the city, however, was given the opportunity. There 
are more adults attending evening classes than 
there are children in the day classes. There are 
many adults in day school shop classes. Many more 
could be accommodated witn present shops and 
teachers, 11 we could secure the students. The stu- 
dents who go into industry as apprentices and 
journeymen are much greater in number than the 
students who go as stenographers. 

“I believe that when any city is giving an aver- 
age of two hours per day definite trade teaching in 
school shops to a number of adults and school boys 
equal to the total attendance of boys fourteen years 
ot age and over in the day school, that it is meet- 
ing fairiy well the vocational training needs of the 


community.” 
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JUSTIFICATION AND LIMITATIONS OF 
EXTENSION SERVICE BY STATE NOR- 
MAL SCHOOLS 


CHARLES H. JUDD 


Director, Schoo! of Education, University of Chicago, Chicago, Ll 








extension work has always been looked down upon 
as relatively weak and inethcie in its academic charac 
ter. The grave temotation of the extension teacher who 


sees his class once every week or once every two weeks 


is to give them some easy material which they can read 
ily assimilate Che temptation is to lecture to the class 
and to demand a minimum of intellectual effort on their 
parts. This temptation is the stronger because exten 
sion work is expensive for everybody who is concerned 
It is so desirable to keep up the numbers of the class 
that one must not alienate anyone who has the neces- 
sary price of a ticket by asking him to iurmish at the 
same time intellectual energy, which is likely to make 
more of a draft upon him than the money which he 
pays for admission. The lectures become, theretot 
weaker and weaker in their demands upon the members 
of the class, and only the instructor who is able to en- 
tertain and music is likely to get a full class 
Futhermore. extension work is likely to suffer be 
cause it is purely incidental matter with the audience. 
Whatever may be said in the way ot! adverse criticism ot 
the student body of an educational institution, it 1s true 
in general that the chief occupation of these students 1s 
t prepare ‘heir work. They may do it badly, but there 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


THE AMERICAN PROPOSALS. 


The text of the American note of February 22 
to Great Britain and Germany regarding neu- 
tral ships was not made public unul March 2, 
and then by way of Rotterdam. In substance, 
the suggestions which it made were that the 
belligerents should agree that isolated drifting 
mines should not be laid by either party; that 
anchored mines should be laid exclusively for 
defensive purposes, within gun range of harbors 
and should bear the mark of the government 
laying them; that neither government should 
employ submarines to attack merchant vessels 
of any nationality, except to hold them up and 
search them; that the mercantile ships of 
neither party should use neutral flagsas a war 
ruse, or to conceal their identity; that Great Brit- 
ainshould agreethat foodstutfs shouldnot be 
placed on the list of absolute contraband, and 
that British ships should not disturb or hold up 
cargoes of such goods when addressed to agen- 
cies in Germany, authorized by the United 
states government to receive the goods and 
hand them over to licensed German retailers 
for distribution exclusively to the civil popula- 
tion. The tull acceptance of these proposals 
would have terminated the German submarine 
war upon merchant ships; but it would also 
have secured for Germany the main object in view 
in this war—the unimpeded admission of food 
supplies. The restriction of these supplies, no- 
minally, to civilian use .would have amounted to 
nothing, after they were once landed. 


THE GERMAN REPLY. 


It is not strange that these proposals were 
acceptable to Germany. The German reply 
described the American note as “an effectively 
suitable basis for a practical solution of the 
questions at issue’; accepted its suggestions as 
to the use of mines, with a reservation as to 
the use of anchored mines for offensive pur- 
poses; promised that German submarines 
would employ force against mercantile vessels 
only so far as might be required for hold up 
and search; but stipulated that enemy mercan- 
tile vessels should not use neutral flags, and 
should not be armed; and, further, that not 
only direct importation but indirect importa- 
tion via neutral ports should be allowed, and 
that not only foodstuffs, but also other raw ma- 
terials for peaceful economic purposes, includ- 
ing fodder, and all the raw materials mentioned 
in the free list of the London Declaration should 
be allowed free access to Germany. The note 
closed with an intimation that it would be well 
if means could be found to exclude all impor- 
tation of war material from neutral to belliger- 
ent states: Under these stipulations, Germany 
would get all the food she wanted while the 
Allies would be cut off from supplies of war ma- 
terial, 


THE ALLIES’ REPRISALS. 

The reprisals decided upon by the Allies in 
consequence of the submarine war-zone policy of 
Germany were Officially communicated, not as a 
reply to the American note, but in identical 
notes presented by the British and Irench am- 
bassadors. These notes rehearse the particu- 
lars in which it is claimed that the German po- 
licy violates the laws and customs of nations, 
and substitutes indiscriminate destruction for 
regulated capture; and declare that, in retalia- 
tion, the British and French governments will 
take measures to prevent commodities of any 
kind from reaching or leaving Germany, and 
that they will hold themselves tree to detain 
and take into port ships carrying goods of pre- 
sumed enemy destination, Ownership or origin, 
Assurance is given, however, that neither ves- 
sels nor cargoes will be confiscated unless they 
would otherwise be liable to condemnation; and 
it is promised that these measures will be en- 
forced without risk to neutral ships or to neu- 
tral or non-combatant life, and im strict obser- 
vance of the dictates of humanity. 

NOT A BLOCKADE. 

It is to be observed that the policy outlined in 
the British and French notes is not a blockade, im 
the ordinary sense of the word. In one respect 
it is broader, for it allows the detention and 
search of ships believed to be conveying goods 
to Germany anywhere on the high seas instead 
of within prescribed distances of the enemy 
coasts. But in another respect, it is not so hard 
upon neutral shipping; for it is a recognized 
principle of international law that a breach of 
blockade involves the confiscation of the ship, 
and if the owner of the ship also owns the cargo 
or knew that a violation of blockade was intended 
the cargo also is forfeited. Altogether, the si- 
tuation created by the German submarine war- 
zone policy, and the Allies’ reprisals is a novel 
one, requiring to be dealt with patiently and 
with due regard both to the rights of neutrals 
and the rights of belligerents. 

THE CASE OF THE DACIA. 

The case of the American steamer Dacia— 
formerly a Hamburg-American _liner—which 
was on her way to Bremen with a cargo of cot- 
ton, has entered upon a new phase. The steamer 
was siezed on her way, not, as was antici- 
pated, by a British ship, in which case her sta- 
tus would have been determined by a British 
prize court, but by a French cruiser, and taken 
to Brest. This brings the question of the valid- 
ity of a transfer of flag after an outbreak of 
hostilities before a French prize court; and, al- 
though there are precedents for the recognition 
of such a transfer in British courts, the estab- 
lished French policy is to refuse to recognize 
any transfer of registry whatever during a 
war. The American title of the Dacia would 
have been somewhat clouded in a British court, 
but it has but a slight chance of recognition in 
France, especially under existing circumstances. 
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JUSTIFICATION AND LIMITATIONS OF 
EXTENSION SERVICE BY STATE NOR- 
MAL SCHOOLS 
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is an atmosphere of devotion to studies which one does 
not find in an extension class. 

For the members of an extension class attendance 
upon the lectures breaks in upon the ordinary routine 
of life. The main business of the members of this class 
is to go somewhere else besides to the extension lecture. 
The minds of some of the members of the audience are 
full of engagements and distractions, with the result 
that the actual work in hand gets very little concentra- 
tion. As soon as the lecture exercise is over the dis- 
traction becomes so imperative that further concentra- 
tion of attention upon the same subject is very unlikely, 
ii not indeed quite impossible. 

Any readings which are supposed to be required are 
slighted and again the motive of the instructor and of 
the audience is the same, namely, the motive of getting 
as much return for as little expenditure on the part ol 
the audience as possible. 

The situation is made still worse when the members of 
the extension class are required by some external torce 
to attend the class. Some teacher who is not at all in- 
terested in pursuing higher studies is compelled by the 
requirements of her superintendent or oi a state law to 
gel proiessiqnal training. Jhis teacher does not really 
expect to get very much that will improve his or her in- 
dividual work, but is trying to fultil a legal require- 
ment. 

‘Lhe teacher regards the whole requirement as irra- 
tional and as a menace to his personal comiort. He does 
not intend to comply with anything more than the exact 
letter of the requirement. fe comes to the Class, there- 
ore, in an attitude ot rebelluiousness agamst the whole 
scheme and in an attitude of complete absorption in 
other matters, with the result that he not only does not 
naturally devote himseli to the subject, but he has a po- 
sitive distaste for it. 

in a number ot centres in the United States extension 
work was taken up with great enthusiasm in the early 
days when it was mrst established in our higher institu- 
tions of training. In general it has deteriorated. The 
demand for extension lectures has been connned in very 
large measure to those subjects where very little effort 
would be required on the part of the audience. It has 
been very dumecuit to keep an the extension iaculty men 
and women ot capacity. ‘hey prefer the stable positions 
ot the ordinary type, where tney can remain at home 
and do their work with classes which come to them 
rather than with classes to which they have to go. 

— 
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RURAL SCHOOL SUPERVISION 


DR. J, GEOKGE BECHT 


Executive Secretary, State buaid of Kuucation, Penn, 





The rural schools need closer supervision, because 
here we find the short terms, the insecure and briei te- 
nure of office. Hundreds of schools have never had the 
same teacher two successive years. One year the school 
may have the stimulating influence ol a young, energetic 
and enthusiastic teacher, who, perhaps, lacking the ex- 
perience and broad scholarship so essential to success, 
yet has within himself the spirit and the tact to make 
nis work effective. But the next year the school may 
suffer the blight of incompetency and indifference, be- 
cause there is no adequate supervision to give assistance 
to the struggling beginner. 

The principle of irequent inspection and constant su- 
pervision obtains in every other co-operative business 
in the worid. lt is as much oi a necessity in the man- 
agement of the public schools. Think, if you please, of 
an army of a thousand or even five hundred men with- 
out sergeants, or captains, or colonels. Such a body of 
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men, without the supervision of the intermediate officers, 
even under the leadership of the most skillful and mili- 
tary genius, would be but a struggling mass, whether 
on the field of active duty or merely on dress parade. 
Think of one hundred and fifty superintendents exer- 
cising general supervision over twenty-six thousand 
schools, in which one million pupils are receiving instruc- 
tion, and these scattered over forty-five thousand square 
miles of territory, and you have some idea oi magnitude 
of the responsibility that rests upon the state’s super- 
vising officers. It is not strange that so much is accom- 
plished under such adverse circumstances? The teacher 
out on the bleak mountain top with the little band ot 
pupils gathered about her, waits patiently day by day ior 
a visit irom the superintendent. Like the traditional! 
angels’ visits, without always partaking o1 weir heaven 
born attributes, they are ot necessity “few and far be- 
tween.” A single visit to that school, made in the right 
Spirit and with the desire to ve heipiui, will do great 
good; yet Owing to the number ot scnoois to be visited 
and the great distances to be traveled in order to reach 
them, the superintendent can scarcely make a second 
visit the same term to find 11 a singie suggestion ne nas 
made has been carried out. 

he state must know that it is not enough to have 
teachers licensed and set to work. 
the work is properly directed. As jong as teaching is 
in the hands of ordinary men and woinen, as long as 
airectors are willing to accept intellectual qualifications 
as the test Ol a teacher, without inquiring into his ex- 
perience or prolessional traiming, just so iong will close 
and competent supervision be necessary to ettect the best 
results. 


it must see to it that 


What has thus been said refers largely to the question 
Ot legislation by the state. it means the incorporation 
into the system ot public schools of a scheme oi district 
or local supervision ior the rural schools. Its accomplish- 
ment may ve reached only through an awakening oi the 
peopie lo the prime necessity ol it, and the demand on 
their part lor action by their chosen representatives. 
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HOW SHALL THE MERITS OF TEACHERS 
BE TESTED AND RECORDED? 
EDWARD C. ELLIOTT 
University vf Wisconsin 

1. it will be well to hold in mind several of the 
existing’ anomalies of that educational 
upon which my present arguments are 
all the tactors and influences 


Situation 
focused. Ot 
| entering into educa- 
tional processes and results, none is subjected to the 
scale of the measuring rod more frequently than the 
teacher. With elaborate systems of licenses and 
certificates, state and communities have established 
legal-hair line distinctions between varying degrees 
ot teaching fitness. With much mechanical ingenu- 
ity, the officers of many school systems have con- 
trived graded schemes of preierment and compensa- 
tion for teachers, the presumptive bases of which 
are a reliable ability on the part of some one to 
classify positive, neutral, and minus teaching, and 
a Sherlockholmsian the detection of 
the several professional clues that respectively lead 
to the competent, the mediocre, and the unfit. 


accuracy for 


The teacher who is not, in his own estimation, in 
possession of a complete dependable stand- 
ards for the self-determination of his worth to edu- 


set of 


cation is of a rare species, by the way, not much 
sought alter by discriminating collectors of super- 
competent. Such self-imposed standards, made up 
though they are of rough and ready, indefinitely 
formulated units, serve the very admirable purpose 
of enabling all of us, in the modest privacy of our 
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WILLIAM C. BAGLEY W.S. DEARMON?t 


School of Education 
University of Lllinois 


Normal School 
Cape Girardeau, Mo. 


own thoughts, to be placed among those of super 
merit. 

Generally speaking, no teacher voluntarily submits 
his professional attainments for valuation to other 
than his friends. And between friends, what’s the 
use of standards of professional attainment! 

Again, generally speaking, the supervisor of 
schools who is able, with any degree of objective ac- 
curacy, to evaluate the total working efficiency of 
a teacher, according to a method, and with a resulf 
that will pass unchallenged by other supervisors, 
has not yet revealed his identity. 

Again, generally speaking, the great majority of 
those immediately within education, as well as 
those immediately without, are permanently under 
the influence of what Mr. Gelett Burgess has, with 
brilliant and sensible wit, called Bromidiome. Even 
a superficial scrutiny of our educational population 
would show how very widespread is the intemper 
ate use of such typical Bromidioms as the following# 
“IT know good teaching when I see it,” or ..... the 
best part of teaching, that which arouses the will, 
awakens the feelings, stimulates the ambitions, in- 
spires the sense of something to be achieved and 
gives purpose and ideals to life, belongs to the im- 
measurable in education.” To be more or less 
bromidic is, however, a part of our common heri- 
tage. 

A concluding observation is pertinent. Significant 
of the difficulty and intricacy of the problem of 
educational efficiency, as this centres specifically in 
the individual teacher, one interesting fact may be 
noted. Concerning this question, practically alone 
among the great moot questions of education those 
“arrogant” judges of our educational destinies—the 
school surveys—have not attempted in any direct 
way to declare a final verdict. 

The changing basis of selection for work:—The 
drama of our daily forward moving life contains no 
more intense scene than that in which the manipu- 
lators of human energy seek to identify and to iso- 
late the economically usable and socially needful 
qualities of men. The general status of an indi- 
vidual—his preferment and his premiums of compen- 
sation—in the working world is, to an increasing de- 
gree, limited and fixed by the extent to which he 
possesses selected groups of qualities and energies. 
All varieties of work are being analyzed into con- 
stituent elements of action and reaction. From 
these elements there is to be built up synthetically, 
according to the formulas of a sort of humafi social 
chemistry, the man of skills—the Efficient One. 
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GEORGE I. ALDRICH 
Superintendent of Schools 
Brookline, Mass. 


A. DUNCAN YOCUM 
Department of Education 
University of Pennsylvania 


Vocations tend more consciously and directly to 
select men, instead of men selecting vocations. 

The changing status of the American teachers: 
The conspicuous result of the great educational re- 
vival of three-quarters of a century ago was the re- 
discovery of the school by democratic society; that 
the ideals of democracy become realities of life oniy 
through the agency of the public school system. 
The motives of the epochal educational endeavor of 
the past decade are to be found in the rediscovery 
of democratic society by the school; that the ‘Tite of 
the school is maintained by the transftision of vi- 
tality from a living society. A new set of profes- 
sional interests are developing today from the re- 
discovery of the teacher by the school: that the 
school system, as an educational machine, requires 
for its proper operation teachers who are skillful 
men and women, not merely skillful machine tend- 
ers. The educational promise of the years now 
approaching depends upon the rediscovery of the 
teacher by society; that there shall bé"a positive re- 
lation between quality and worth of service and 
quality and quantity of rewards. 


The foundations of teaching merit:—The motions 
of teaching are not comparable to the motions of 
brick laying. The bricklayer, with identical series 
of motions, is able to produce immediately the same 
material results. The teacher, with such an identi- 
cal series is confronted with pupil results, extremely 
variable and extremely remote. At the outset we 
should realize that in teaching efficiency we are 
dealing with at least three sets of variables—the 
teacher, the pupil, and the supervisor. Any product 
of their combination is boun@ to be a variable. 

Because of these complicated relations and 
counter-relations, the problem of a satisfactory 
foundation for a plan of determining teacher merit 
is difficult and delicate. The literature of education 
is rich with a poetic analysis of the ideal teacher. 
This same literature is sadly lacking in records of 
the scientific weighing of the real teacher. 

At this stage of our progress certain working 
principles seem to me to be entitled to our con- 
sideration. Seven of these may be briefly and 
crudely formulated somewhat as follows :— 

(1) That, the chief purpose of any teaching effi- 
ciency scheme is to serve as the means of promoting 
development and improvement of the _ individual 
teacher. 

(2) That, the content-basis of any teaching effi- 
ciency scheme should be the result of co-operative 
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determination between the members of a teaching 
staff and the supervisors. 

(3) That, this content basis should attach primary 
importance to objective items representing those re- 
sults of teaching, capable of objective valuation, 
rather than to contributory personal factors. 

(4) That, clear and definite meanings should be 
attached to each item that enters into any final es- 
timate of the value of the teachers performance. 

(5) That, the original estimate of fitness, calcu- 
lated according to the accepted plan, should be made 
by the teacher, and not the supervisor. 

(6) That, this original estimate should be subject 
to correction, only after conference between “teacher 
and supervisor. The-burden of proof for the verifi- 
cation, as well as any modification of the teachers 
estimate rests squarely upon the supervisor. 

(7) That, at least once each year, the verified and 
modified estimates should be made a matter of defi- 
nite record. 

The nature of the measures of teaching’ effi- 
ciency :—It is a far cry from the position taken by 
a city superintendent who recently said to me with 
emphasis: “This talk about the measurement of 
teaching efficiency is all ‘bosh’. All I want to know 
about a teacher is, ‘Can she teach?’ I don’t need 
any efficiency curves to enable me to answer that 
question. What I need is to see her teaching.” 
Now, there is a kind of sense in this comment, we 
must admit, even though it is nonsense. As a class, 
city superintendents are less sophisticated than 
formerly, less cock sure of their possession of a gift 
of second sight enabling them to pass with off-hand 
certainty upon the processes and products of the 
teachers’ work. 

The particular plan or device employed seems to 
me to be relatively unimportant (a) providing there 
is clear recognition of the foundation p-zinciples 
above defined; and (b) providing, there is no at- 
tempt to over-elaboration of minor details, and (c) 
providing the main value stress is placed upon 
clearly defined results of teaching, rather than upon 
formal procedure or upon personal factors of pre- 
sumptive educational worth. In these several re- 
spects, however, practically all of the systematic ef- 
forts to analyze teaching ability, put forth in recent 
years, have left much to be desired. 


The need of experiments, experience and_ evi- 
dence:—The solution of the practical problem of 
teaching merit may not be talked out on the plat- 
form. It must be worked out in the schoolroom, 
by teachers and _ supervisors, with that intelligence, 
detachment, and painstaking care that hall-marks all 
work of a truly scientific character. There is need 
of more such detailed study of the measures of 
merit of teachers as that of Ruediger and Strayer. 

More than this we need co-operative experimental 
work over a wide area, and under various conditions. 
The results of the experience of different individu- 
als with different plans must be scrutinized and 
compared. Efficiency is not a problem to be met 
and solved by the individual teacher and supervisor. 
It must be met and solved by the profession of edu- 
cation working together. I doubt not that a group 
of a dozen competent superintendents, of relatively 
small school systems, working together upon this 
problem could do more in a single year in the pro- 
duction of a workable method for the determination 
of the merit of teachers than could a hundred su- 
perintendents and  non-superintendents 
alone for a generation, 
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Judge not that ye be not judged, the creed of 
those who shrink from assuming the primary re- 
sponsibility of the modern school supervisor, is no 
longer orthodox; rather, judge and judge justly. 
Educational justice for children and efficiency justice 
for teachers are one and the same. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES—THEIR AIMS, 
METHODS AND ADVANTAGES 


ALVIN F, PEASE 
Winship Teachers’ Agency, Boston 

The first teachers’ agency was established in Boston 
in 1846, and the number has rapidly increased since that 
time. From the first establishment to the present day 
agencies have had the endorsement of many leading edu- 
cators and prominent men. The agency endeavors to 
fit teachers to places, not places to teachers. They en- 
deavor to secure suitable positions for unemployed 
teachers, and beginners in the work and afterward to 
advance teachers in salary, position and general environ 
ment. Graduates of universities, colleges, normal 
schools and training schools of various technical sub- 
jects are thus distributed to all parts of the countrv. The 
work of the best agency is as truly professional as that of 
teacher, giving aid in specialization departmental work, 
co-ordination of studies and aiming at a higher standard 
of instruction. Thus, the agency gains the confidence 
of the employer and the teacher alike. A large list of 
candidates of greatly varied qualifications is necessary 
to meet the many requirements of age, experience, salary, 
grade and methods of instruction in various subjects. 
Departmental work in secondary and higher instruction 
and the specialization and minute sub-division of the 
collegiate and university training also require an unusually 
broad list of candidates to meet the demands of. em- 
ployers. Many candidates must be declined “hy the 
agency as thev are unsuitable or unavailable. Agencv 
managers need broad education, wide exnerience, exten- 
sive acquaintance with education and educational insti- 
tutions hey may advise regarding courses of educa- 
tion to produce available candidates. They cannot he 
governed by personal friendships and prejudices. but 
must be business experts and educational specialists 
Candidates for registration should pav a fee for expenses 
of investigation and as a pledge of good faith. They 
should not be allowed free registration in several agen 
cies, but required to pay for the service they desire 
Agencies secure suitable positions for the unemployed and 
dignified and rapid advancement for the experienced 
teacher without waste of time, money, and_ effort, and 
secure the best opportunity for the teacher in any part of 
the world. They enable the employer to secure the best 
teachers from any part of the country without loss of 
time, money and effort, by furnishing confidential infor 
mation and expert assistance based solely on the merit 
f teachers and their qualifications for advancement 
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THE PLACE OF A SURVEY OF VOCA- 
TIONS IN THE CURRICULUM 


WILLIAM A. WHEATLEY 
Superintendent of Schools, Middletown, Conn. 
By a survey of vocations we mean a detail study 
fifty or more of the commonly found trades, professions 
1 


and life occupations. In studying each vocation we con 


sider its healthfulness, remuneration and value to society 
as well as the natrral qualifications, general education 
and special preparation necessary for success. We in- 
vestigate the vocations in our city, have the pupils bring 
from home facts concerning their fathers’ occupations, 
amd invite mechanics, business and professional men. and 
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others to address the pupils on the salient features of 
their vocations. 

Community civics, whose purpose is civic service and 
betterment, has been given in many high schools a half- 
year course in the freshman year. A survey of vocations 
likewise aims at better social service, here of a vocational 
nature. But is not better vocational service nearer 
the heart of society, for this affects and benefits first the 
individual worker and next his home circle, while better 
civic service presupposes the successful producer and his 
home adequately provided for before it can move out and 
work for the larger unit, the community? Then, if we 
grant a place in the curriculum to community civics, 
ought we not willingly to concede a like place to a sur- 
vey of vocations? 

Such a course in vocational information, a half year if 
five times a week, or a full year on alternate days, is 
practicable everywhere and inexpensive, and besides 
being intrinsically interesting to the pupils gives 
them greater respect for all kinds of productive labor, 
helps them choose more wisely their life work, convinces 
them of the necessity for a thorough preparation before 
entering any vocation and holds to the end of the high 
school course many who otherwise would drop out early 
in the race. Should we then apologize when we urge 
upon educators and the public that this vitalizing study 
be given a place in all our high schools, especially when 
it requires only as much time as commercial arithmetic 
or geography, one-half as much as algebra, one-sixth as 
much as German or French, or one-eighth as much as 
Latin? 

There are already fifty American cities and towns pro- 
viding their youth with some form of vocational 
guidance. These have done the hard pioneer work; why 
can we not increase the number to 500 within a year or 
two and then make it general within five years? 
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THE NEED OF A PERMANENT SCHOOL 
CENSUS IN LARGER CITIES 


JOHN W. DAVIS 
Director of Attendance, Department of Education, New York City 

The state, through its compulsory education law, seeks 
to guarantee to each child of the city of New York, up 
to the time it is fourteen years of age, an education equal 
to graduation from a public elementary school. Most of 
the children in the city take advantage of the oppor- 
tunities offered them; many do not wish t0, some for 
subjective reasons and others for objective. 

The state contemplates that every child shall receive 
the benefits of an elementary school education. It is 
gradually raising the standard of educational require- 
ments before the child may be lawfully employed. It is 
commonplace that the wards and charges of the state, 
adults and minors, are recruited for the most part from 
the inefficient and the ill-trained—those whose hereditary 
equipment and early environment have not been favor- 








able, or who have been forced to meet both handicaps. 
The justification for our system of popular education is 
the elimination of these handicaps, as far as possible. 

The state shows, by the establishment of an attendance 
bureau, that it wishes and demands the attendance of all 
pupils of school age at school, who are mentally and 
physically qualified; because this bureau is charged with 
watching over alJ children of the city between the ages 
of four and eighteen years, with the idea that no chil- 
dren can disappear from view if they are properly 
watched. 

To be properly watched requires a sufficient number of 
attendance officers, and this is the crux of the whole 
situation. Without a sufficient number of attendance 
officers, the work cannot be properly done. The popula- 
tion of the City of New York is in a constant state of 
flux, and it requires a number of officers to observe and 
note its changes. With the proper number of field 
workers and the proper number of office workers to 
tabulate the results of the field workers’ efforts, the 
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state will be immediately protected, because under these 
conditions, no child who should be in school will be 
permitted to remain out of school, because he has dis- 
appeared from view, as his whereabouts will be known 
to the bureau. With every child of school age in 
school, there will follow a diminution in illiteracy, as well 
as in truancy and in crime, because crime begins with 
truancy. 








THE TAKING OF THE SCHOOL CENSUS. 


A A. MC DONALD 
Superintendent of Schools, Sioux Falls, South Dakota 

I agree with Mr. Davis in advocating a Permanent 
and Continuous School Census because such a Census is 
a most indispensable factor for obtaining the best and 
most effective administration of a school system organ- 
ized to provide an education for all the children in a 
community. 

It affords an index to the changing educational needs 
of the community caused by growth in population; also 
those needs caused by the movement and character of 
the people. - 

The successful enforcement of the compulsory educa- 
tional and child labor laws depend absolutely upon a 
permanent and continuous census, and so does the dis- 
tribution by the state of school moneys depend upon such 
a census. 

The schools of any community are not fulfilling their 
functions and nct performing their full service unless 
they find and give to all the children of a community a 
complete elementary and hieh school education, other- 
wise the community is not getting full value out of the 
money invested in the plant and the money yearly ex- 
pended for running expenses. 

The census should be taken early in the spring before 
school closes. 

This gives plenty of time to file and tabulate the 
material before school opens in the fall when it will be 
useful in determining the number of children who should 
be in school. 

It affords a quick means of obtaining the names and 
addresses of those children of compulsory school age 
who have not entered. The truant officer can get them 
into school immediately. I have found the cumulative 
card a great help in keeping a continuous census. I 
use two sets of these cards, one set is with the teachers 
and the other set is kept in the superintendent’s office. 
When a child drops out of school during a semester, his 
card is sent at once to the superintendent's office, and as 
soon as it is received it is referred to the truant officer 
for verification. 

At the close of each semester the teacher must enter 
the required data on her cards and then send them to the 
superintendent’s office where the data is copied on the 
cards on file in the fireproof vault. 

The teacher sends a list of the pupils she has at the 
beginning of the second semester, and the corresponding 
cards are returned to her. Those cards not called for 
represent pupils not in school and they are immediately 
referred to the truant officer for verification. 

Our regular school census is taken in May and the 
census takers must find the children to correspond with 
the cumulative cards on file. These cards are an excel- 
lent check on the census taker as well as a help. Every 
child between six and twenty-one years of age is worth 
to the city five dollars of state school money. This 
money is another incentive to search thoroughly for 
every child of school age in -the community. When 
school begins in the fall the teachers call for their 
cumulative cards and those not called for represent chil- 
dren lost during the summer and these cards are im- 
mediately referred, to the truant officer who must verify 
each absence. 

The use of the census cards and the cumulative cards 
makes a most excellent permanent and continuous 
census, 
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CURRENT PRACTICES AND STANDARDS 
IN ARITHMETIC 


W. A. JESSUP 
lowa State University 

Educational theorists, educational investigators, and 
men and women in actual charge of educational affairs 
have been critical toward the content, method of teaching, 
time expenditure, gradation and achievement in the sub- 
ject of arithmetic. 

The investigations of Rice, Stone, Van Houten, Cour- 
tis and others have all suggested the fact that wide varia- 
bility existed in the time expenditures and the results at- 
tained in arithmetic. 

The recommendations of this report are based on an 
investigation made which included returns from almost 
a thousand cities distributed throughout the United 
States. The following is a summary of the recommen- 
dations made:— 

First, it is recommended that an economy of time may 
be effected by the elimination of obsolete material and 
by the increase of emphasis upon the fundamental in the 
intermediate grades to the end that the children may 
have snfficient facility in the use of these phases to make 
it possible for the work in the upper grades to be cen- 
tered around a concrete study of the quantitive phases 
of present-day social and economic life. Second, it is the 
dominant practice to centre the drill work in the second, 
third and fourth grades. Third, the adoption of the me- 
dian time in use throughout the country is recommended 
as an upper limit of time distribution. Fourth, it is the 
dominant practice to introduce text-books in the third 
or fourth year. Fifth, it is the dominant practice to 
complete the forty-five combinations by the end of the 
second year, the multiplication tables by the third or 
fourth year, long division by the fourth year, addition, 
subtraction, multiplication and division of fractions by the 
fifth, decimals by the sixth, and percentage by the sixth 
or seventh year. Sixth, the standard achievement pro- 
posed by Mr. Courtis is commended as being worthy of 
the serious consideration of the superintendents of this 
country. 
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PREPARATION OF HIGH SCHOOL 
TEACHERS 
CHARLES HUGHES JOHNSTON 
Professor of Secondary Education, University of Illinois 

The relations of all higher educational institu- 
tions to high schools are less intimate and co- 
operative and sympathetic than they should be. The 
big private institutions, supported by wealthy alumni for 
wholesome but vague sentimental reasons which do not 
affect directly democratic educational policy, have kept 
themselves remote from and untainted by contracts with 
the lower schools. Smaller colleges generally claim that 
their dominant aims are other than that of training 
teachers, this being for most of them more or less in- 
cidental to their more traditional and purely scholastic 
function. 

Normal schools have been almost alone in having from 
the first, frequently despite scholastic inadequacy and 
meager finances a clear dominating professional peda- 
gogical purpose. They, however, for the most part 
have had more than they could.do. in training teachers 
and supervisors for the grades, and teachers of the 
special subjects for rural schools. 

State universities and agricultural departments of col- 
leges are, or should be, primarily linked up educationally 
with the state’s system of secondary schools. Through 
their well-manned and well-equipped schools of educa- 
tion, organized so as to secure, in one unrestricted unit 
in a university system, flexibility for extensions 9 ex- 
ploitations and so as to thus assemble all the forcés con- 
tributory to teacher training and extension service in 
the state, those branches of a state university system 
should in winter be the advisory bureau and inspectorial 
force of the state, and in summer the Mecca for large 
numbers of high school teachers in service. These teach- 
er-training divisions of state schools should be so en- 
larged and extended in equipment, practice, facilities an 
industrial staff that high school teachers could not af- 
ford to go elsewhere for summer instruction. 
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VOCATIONAL ARITHMETIC. With Lessons in 
Spelling, Letter Writing and Business Forms. By H. 
D. Vincent, Troy, N. Y. Boston, New York, 
Chicago: Houghton, Mifflin Company. Cloth. Price, 
55 cents. 

These one thundred lessons cover the widest range of 
industrial interests in the most efficient manner, 
whether considered from the standpoint of the school- 
room or of life activities. Each lesson provides for 
stressing the spelling of words of that industry, and 
furnishes examples and preblems in arithmetic. The 
language lessons in each of the one _ hundred 
vocational lessons are of high pedagogical 
value. A few lesson subjects will give a 
good idea of the range of interests: carriage painting, 
harness making, garage business, express business, the 
barber shop, shoe shining, the Chinese laundry, grocery 
trade, butchering, ice business, the restaurant, garbage 
collection, road building, stone quarrying, coal dealing 
shirt industry, collar industry, clothing store, shoe 
trade, cabinet making, sawmilling, hay pressing, cheese 
making, sugar beet industry, poultry industry, photo- 
graphy, dentistry and church financing. 

The lessons occupy a page each. We take corn husking 
as a sample lesson. It opens with six questions, one of 
which is “What is meant by ‘F. O. B?”” Then half of 
the page is given to an account of the buying of a 

“corn husker and shredder,” for $450 F. O. B. The 
daily expense of running it—six items—is given in de- 
tail. The total and average receipts, the season of fiity- 
four days are given, then follows a spelling lesson of 
fifteen words, and four arithmetical or business exer- 
cises. It is a great book. 

THE BEACON THIRD READER. By Superinten- 
dent James H. Fassett of Nashua. With illustrations 
by Charles Copeland. Boston, New York, Chicago: 


a 4+ 
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Ginn & Co. 288 pages. Price, 50 cents 

The best tribute we can pay this school reader is 
that, notwithstanding the fact that we have read every 
one of the stories times out of number, we keenly en- 
joyed an hour with them partly because of the vivid 
style but chiefly because of the wholly new .and_irre- 
sistibly fascinating illumination of the stories by Mr. 
Charles Copeland. With two illustrations he makes 
William Tell more real than ever. Two pictures make 
the story, “How the Tail of the Fox*'Became White” al- 
together a new tale. We defy anyone, old or young, to 
look into this book and stop willingly until he sees how 
Mr. Copeland has dealt with everyone of the thirty-two 
time-honored tales. 


ALL SPANISH METHOD. (Método directo para 
aprender ol espafiol). By Guillermo Hall (University 
ot Texas). Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York: World 
Book Company. Cloth. Illustrated. Book 1: 314 
pages. Price, 75 cents. Book 2: 540 pages. Price 
$1.00. 

Professor Hall’s “All Spanish Method” is the best 
work of its kind that has yet been published. It is a 
reasonable and practical application of the Direct 
Method to the needs of American pupils, without the 
least surrender of the fundamental principles of the 
system. As the author remarks, the trouble with most 
direct method texts is that the beginner is introduced 
at the start to many words, particularly verbs, that can 
only be understood by translation, thus defeating the 
main purpose at the very outset. This objection Mr. 
Hall has obviated by starting the pupil with words that 


are alike, or nearly alike, in the two languages. pri 

ceeding in a logical and not too hurried manner from 
the known to the unknown, illustrating by means of 
pictures, explanations by the use of words already 


-_ . =] ] - ] I 
learned, and oral work in class. The total number of 
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Spanish words used in the text is 4,500, of which more 
than 4,000 are every day words of the home, the street, 
the store, and the office. ! 

The subject-matter is intensely practical and interest- 
ing. There are mo fairy-tales to destroy the adolescent 
pupil’s only too often flagging interest. The objects in 
the classroom and the home, the parts of the body, 
kinds of clothings the duties of ordinary life, all are 
made to lend their aid to the purpose of the book. Half 
the horror of grammar disappears when it is learned by 
observation under the gently insidious cloak of interest- 
ing class work in the actual use of the language. On 
the other hand, it must not be taken for granted that 
the volumes are all sugar-coating, with no medicine in- 
side; the facts of Spanish grammar are there, presented 
in a pedagogically sound manner. The illustrations are 
good, dignified drawings, just numerous enough to 
serve as a basis for the text, without becoming an ob- 
ject in themselves. The first volume contains lessons 
1-24, the second lessons 25-36. Each volume has in ad- 
dition a preface, suggestions to teachers, suggestions to 
sttidents, a treatise on pronunciation and spelling, and a 
vocabulary. A manual of inflections is also appended 
to each, that in the second book containing an unusually 
full treatment of verbal irregularities, with an _ alpha- 
betical list of verbs, making it possible to tell in a 
moment how a given verb is conjugated. 

Professor Hall’s work is at once one of the few 
really useful examples ,of the direct method and one of 
the best introductory Spanish texts on the market. The 
‘World Book Company has inaugurated its New-World 
Language Series with a winner. 


TOE’S TALES AND POEMS. Edited and annotated 
by Frederick Honk Law, of Stuyvesant High School, 
New York City. New York and Chicago: Charles E. 
Merrill Company. 16 mo. Cloth. 323 pages. Price, 
40 cents. 

The editor has made a happy selection of short 
stories and poems from Edgar Allen Poe’s writings for 
the make-up of this-wolume. Here are found such re- 
markable tales as “The Purloined Letter,” “The Cask 
of Amoutillado,” “The Fall of the House of Usher,” 
“The Gold Bug,” and several others, tales that reveal 
Poe at his best. And from his poems are such finished 
measures as “Issafel,” “The Raven,’ “Annabel Lee,” 
and others of kindred merit. The introduction presents 
the fascinating power of Poe in both prose and poetry, 
and closes with the words on the memorial tablet in 
New York:—“He was great in his genius, unhappy in 
his life, wretched in his death, but in his fame he _ is 
immortal.” ; 

There is need of the annotator to explain many of 
the author’s allusions, and the notes. are excellent in 
their quality, and serviceable to the student. 





ARNOLD’S MENNE IM SEEBAD. Edited with ex- 
ercises, motes and vocabulary, by May Thomas, Ph. 
D., (Ohio State University). Boston: D. C. Heath 
& Co. Cloth. Frontispiece. 102 pages. Price, 30 
cents. 

Hans Arnold is the pseudonym, of Frau Babette von 
Bulow, one of the most prolific and delightful of 
modern German short story writers. Menne im Seebad 
relates the adventures and misadventures of Menne, a 
dachshund, and his two young masters, Karl and Lud- 


.OUR OWN DRUGGIST WILL TELL YOU 
..y Murine Eye Remedy for Red, Weak, Watery 
2,es and Gran ulated Eyelids; No Smarting— 
ust*Eye Comfors. Write for Book of the Eye 
»v mai) Free. Murine Eve Remedy Co., Chicago 
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wig, during a vacation at the seashore. The story is 
written in a delicately humorous style showing a 
sympathetic understanding of boy and dog nature. 

There are forty-three pages of text, so that the story 
is not.too long for introductory reading. Professor 
Thomas has added exercises for conversation and com- 
position based upon the text and the usual notes and 
vocabulary. 

With the constantly increasing varietv of language 
texts now offered by progressive American publishers, 
every teacher should be able to obtain just the kind of 
book he requires. “Menne im Seebad” is light and in- 
teresting and is written in the easy colloquial style of 
the cultured class. It may prove to be the text for 
which many teachers have been waiting. 


THE INDUSTRIAL TRAINING OF THE GIRL. 
3y William A. McKeever. New York: MacMillan 
Company. Cloth. 50 cents. 

Mr. McKeever has developed rare skill in the treat- 
ment of the problems invglved in the making of boys 
manly and girls womanly. In this special book he 
starts out with the proposition that “ordinary work and 
industry are the foundation stones of well-poised 
womanhood, and discusses the training of girls and the 
leadership of young women in home and_ school, 
physically, intellectually, industrially and socially. 


AT THE OPEN DOOR. By Louise Robinson of the 
Louisa M. Alcott School. Boston, New York: Silver, 
3urdett & Co. Cloth. 168 pages. Illustrated. 
Price, 40 cents. 

A charming supplementary reader for the Second- 
Graders. The theme is the various seasons of the year. 
The descriptions are perfect, and are in story form. 
Winter has stories about the snow and coasting, with 
Christmas and Valentine’s Day interspersed. Spring 
has its willows and robins and spring games. Summer 
has fishing, picnicing, and camping out. Autumn stories 
are about squirrels and late flowers, with Hallowe'en 
and Thanksgiving:—just the things that the little people 
know about, and love to have recalled. The illustra- 
tions—an abundance of them—are by Clara E. Atwood, 
and are very choice. 





‘“*The Most Teachable Books Ever 
Published’’ 





Westfield, Massachusetts 


has just adopted for use in its schools 
Bryce and Spaulding’s 
Aldine First Language Book 


and 
Aldine Second Language Book 
and 


Modern English Grammar, Revised 


supplying every pupil in grades 
8 to 8 inclusive 
Modern English Grammar, Revised, contains the new 


terminology recommended by the Foint Committee on 
Grammatical Nomenclature. 
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» EDUCATIONAL NEWS w 


This department is open to contributions from anyone connected with schools or school events in any part 
of the country. Items of more than local interest relating to any phase of school work or school administration 
Contributions must be signed to secure insertion. =? 











MEETINGS TO BE HELD: 


MARCH. 


11-138: Western Colorado Teachers’ 
Association, Delta, W. A. Franks, 
Delta, pres. 

12-18: New Jersey Council of Ed- 
ucation, Princeton. Dr. Calvin N. 


Kendall, president; J. Howard 
Hulsart, sec’y. 
18-20. South Carolina State 


Teachers’ Association. Florence. 
18-20:Northern Minnesota Educa- 
tional Association. St. Cloud. F. 
W. Dobbyn, Little Falls, pres. 


24-26: Southeastern Nebraska 
Teachers’ Association, Lincoln. 
A. O. Thomas, state superinten- 
dent. 

25-27: Virginia State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation for the First Congressional 
District. Fredericksburg. Pro- 
fessor A. B. Chandler, Jr., State 
Normal School, presiding officer. 


26: South Carolina State Teachers’ 
Association, Cedar Point. 


APRIL. 
1-3: Eastern Commercial Teachers’ 
Association. McAlpine Hotel, 


New York City. 


8-10: Southern Section Illinois State 
Teachers’ Association, Benton. 


8-10: Arkansas State Teachers’ 
Association. Little Rock. J. L. 
Bond, Little Rock, pres.; W. E. 
Laseter, England, sec’y. 


18-17: Schoolman’s Week, University 
of Pennsylvania. Philadelphia, 
Penn., Professor Harlan D. Upde- 
graff, chairman. 


21-24: Kentucky Educational Asso- 
ciation, Louisville. 


22-24: Oklahoma High School Track 
Meet. University of Oklahoma, 
Norman. 


22-24: Louisiana State Teachers’ 
Association. Baton Rouge. C. 
J. Brown, State Department of 
Public Instruction, pres.; Superin- 
tendent L. J. Alleman, Lafayette, 
sec’y. 

23: Central Division [Illinois State 
Teachers’ Association; Normal, 
Illinois. Anthony Middleton, 
Peoria; Miss Mary Moore, Deca- 
tur, secretary. 


25: Annual Swarthmore Conference 
of Teachers, Swarthmore College, 
Swarthmore, Penn. 


26-27: Federation of Illinois Col- 
“a ag Galesburg, Lombard Col- 
ege. 


29-May is Mississippi State 
Teachers’ Association. Laurel. 
O. A. Shaw, Winona, pres.; H. L. 
McCleskey, Hazlehur, sec’y. 


29-May 1: Eastern Art and Manual 
Training Teachers’ Association. 
Buffalo. Alvin E. Dodd, 140 West 
42d street, New York City, sec’y. 


MAY 


6-8: Georgia Educational Associa- 
tion. Macon. 


7-8: Superintendents and Principals 
Association of Northern Illinois, 
De Kalb. 


12-19. National Conference of 
Charities and Correction. Bal- 
timore, William T. Cross, 315 
Plymouth Court, Chicago, Gen- 
eral Secretary. 


JUNE. 


24: July 2: National Federation of 
Musical Clubs. Ninth Biennial 
Festival, Los Angeles, California; 
Mrs. J. H. Smissaert, Wolfe Hall, 
Denver. Colo., sec’y. 


28-July 3: Conference of Superinten- 
dents of schools of Unions and! 
Smaller Towns in Massachusetts. 
Harvard University, Cambridge. 
Under auspices of State Board of 
Education. 


JULY. 


1-3: American Institute of Instruc- 
tion. Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge. Wallace’ E. Mason,. 
Keene, N. H., sec’y. 


28-August 6: Conference of 
Mothers’ Congress Club and of 
Parent-Teachers’ Associations, im: 
connection with Summer School, 
Newark, Delaware. State Com- 
missioner of Education, Charles A. 
Wagner, Dover, Delaware. 


AUGUST. 


2-7: American Association for the 
Advancement of Science. San: 
Francisco, Stanford University 
and University of California. 


OCTOBER. 


15-16: Eastern Division Illinois State 
Teachers’ Association, Charleston. 
Co. Supt. H. L. Fowkes, Taylor- 
ville; Miss May Douthit, Shelby- 
ville, secretary. 


28-29: Maine Teachers’ Association. 
Bangor. Harold A. Allan, 
Augusta, sec’y. 
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NEW ENGLAND STATES- 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. The Board of Educa- 
ttion has arranged a series of school 
-committee conferences, the aims of 
which are to promote _ business 
methods in school administration, 
and to furnish an opportunity for 
school committee members to be- 
come acquainted with the educational 
activities and procedures of other 
towns. 

Letters are to be sent to all school 
committees of towns in the state, in- 
viting their attendance at these con- 
ferences. 

The following is the schedule of 
conferences: Vineyard Haven, March 
12; Bridgewater, March 20; Harwich, 
March 24; Fitchburg, March 31; 
‘South Framingham, April 3; Ipswich, 
April 7; Boston, April 10; Greenfield, 
April 14; Salem, April 17;  North- 
ampton, April 21; Worcester, April 
28; Springfield, May 1; Great Bar- 
rington, May 5; North Adams, 
May 8&8; Fall River, May 12. 


MILLBURY. The committee on 
children’s gardens in this town 
makes in the annual town report a 
report of splendid work. The move- 
ment was started last year and by 
calling on Professor O. A. Morton, 
of the State Agricultural College 
and others for advice, and by hiring 
a capable supervisor, the gardens 
were made successful from the start. 
The committee includes Superinten- 
dent C. C. Ferguson, W. W. Windle, 
J. R. Greenwood and H. W. Carter. 

SWANSEA. Mrs. Frank S. Ste- 
vens has given Swansea $50,000 for a 
new high school building. The gift, 
one of many generous gifts to the 


town by Mr. and Mrs. Stevens, was 
announced at the town meeting. 

GREENFIELD. _ Several new 
school buildings will be erected in 
western Massachusetts during the 
present year. At Greenfield, a six- 
room building for primary and in- 
termediate grades will be erected at 
a cost of $24,000 for land and build- 
ing. The building will be located 
west of the Green River to accommo, 
date pupils who are now transported 
to the central school. Whately will 
build a four-room school_ building 
and has appropriated $17,000 for this 
purpose. Deerfield has voted to raise 
$3,000 for a schoolhouse in West 
Deerfield. Two large wings to the 
present high school building in 
Athol will be erected this year mak- 
ing provision for 500 or more pupils. 

LEE. Mrs. Marion W. Stanton 
has resigned as superintendent of 
schools for the district of Lee, Otis, 
Monterey and Tyringham, the 
resignation to take effect at the end 
of June. 


RHODE ISLAND. 
PROVIDENCE. Roland Ha- 
zard McLaughlin, president of the 


“senior class this year at Brown Uni- 


versity, has been appointed secretary 
to the university, President Faunce 
announced last week. Mr. McLaugh- 
lin is the son of Professor A. C. 
McLaughlin, of the University of 
Chicago, and is a grandson of Presi- 
dent James B. Angell, of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan. 





MIDDLK ATLANTIC STATES. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 
HUNTINGTON. In an editorial 
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congratulating State Superintendent 
Shawkey on his election as president 
of the Department of Superinten- 
dence the Herald-Dispatch says:— 


“The signal honor conferred’ upon 
Hon. Morris P. Shawkey carries a 
weighty significance. It reflects re- 
cognition of the native talents of this 
energetic educator, and appreciation 
of his constructive ability. It means, 
too, that the educators of the nation 
realize that something is being done 
in West Virginia for the advance- 
ment of educational standards, and 
that Mr. Shawkey, more than any 
other man is the leading spirit in the 
progressive course that is being fol- 
lowed. 

“The Heérald-Dispatch, in con- 
gratulating Mr. Shawkey upon this 
splendid and well deserved honor, 
would remind the people he serves 
that Mr. Shawkevy’s fight for better 
conditions has been a hard one, and 
that in the pursuit of his work he 
has met with obstacles and discou- 
ragements, which, had he not been of 
persevering spirit and inured to un- 
ceasing effort, would have relegated 
him to the commonplace list of state 
superintendents, and left West Vir- 
ginia anchored among the _ unpro- 
gressive states. 

“Tt is not too much to hope that 
more may come of this recognition 
than the mere compliment it signi- 
fies to Mr. Shawkey in a personal 
way. It should serve to give the 
people of the state a completer reali- 
zation of his standing as viewed from 
abroad, and move them to a better 
degree of appreciation of the man 
and a better degree of co-operation 
in his work 
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SPRINGFIELD, 





MARYLAND. 


FROSTBURG. Nearly 400 teach- 
ers attended the midwinter session 
of the Alleghany County Teachers’ 
Association at the State Normal 
School here, presided over by Pre- 
sident Mary J. Rank. The other of- 
ficers of the association are Miss 
Belle Ireland, vice-president; B. A. 
Noone, secretary; Miss Nellie 
‘Powell, assistant secretary; O. B. 
Boughton, treasurer. 


BALTIMORE. An_ organization 
of school teachers and others inter- 
ested in art, known as the School 
Arts League, has started a promis- 
ing campaign to interest the chil- 
dren of the city in art collections 
and art objects, of which Baltimore 
has an enviable share. The Arts 
League will provide personal in- 
struction. Mr. Carol M. Sax, in- 
structor in design at the Maryland 
Institute, has done much to further 
the movement. 

NEW YORK. 

NEW YORK CITY. Longer 
school hours, longer terms, a five- 
year high school course instead of 
four, higher salaries for men teach- 
ers and the expenditure immediately 
of $10,000,000 for public schools are 
among the recommendations made by 
Superintendent William H. Max- 
well, in his annual report just issued. 

“Extend the school day in all high 
school grades and in the seventh 
and eighth years of the elementary 
school from five hours to six hours,” 
he recommends. “By this extension 
I do not mean that the time given 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 


to study and recitation should be 
materially increased, but that there 
should be a rest or play period be- 
tween recitation and study. periods, 
so that mental fatigue, the great 
foe to continuous progress may be 
reduced, if not avoided. To lengthen 
the school day in this way would be 
to increase the efficiency of both 
teacher and pupil. 

“Then lengthen the school year 
from 190 days to 220 days, at least 
for high schools and for the seventh 
and eighth grades of the elementary 
schools, This may be done by reducing 
the summer vacation to one month. 
Our summer schools, high as well 
as elementary, have demonstrated 
that both teachers and pupils health 
can work a good part of the sum- 
mer without detriment either to 
physical health or intellectual energy. 

“As an experiment I further pro- 
pose that the Board of Education 
organize an experimental high 
school with a  five-years’ course. 
This course should begin at the close 
of the sixth year of the elementary 
school and cover all of the work in 
the seventh and eighth grades and 
in the present high school academic 
course. To this school I should ad- 
mit only those boys and girls who de- 
monstrate by examination in the 
first six years of the elementary 
course that they have unusual ability 
along academic lines. If necessary 
the examination might be made 
competitive. 

“To this experiment the objection 
will be made that it is not democra- 
tic. This idea of the creation of 
equality of opportunity for all chil- 
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dren has become a sort of fetich with 
school people. It has really created 
inequality because it tends to reduce 
the progress of the bright children 


to a level with the progress of the 
dull. 


“If the agitation for vocational 
training had done nothing more thar 
to demolish this fetich of equality 
(identity) of opportunity, it would 
have served a great and high pur- 
pose. We have learned that it is a 
great advantage to over-age children 
to whom book learning does not ap- 
peal to take them from the elemen- 
tary school at the close of the sixth 
year and send them to a vécational 
school. In like manner there would 
be an obvious advantage in selecting 
unusually bright boys and girls at 
the close of the sixth year and giv- 
ing them an opportunity of attack- 
ing the higher studies immediately. 
Bright children might thus save one 
year, or even two years, in prepar- 
ing for college or the professional 
school. 

“While I much prefer to try this 
experiment in a single school devoted 
to the purpose for the sake of de- 
veloping the best possible course of 
study, I am willing, if that object 
cannot be attained, to recommend 
that the experiment be tried at once 


in several of our larger high 
schools.” 

Regarding teachers’ salarses Super- 
intendent Maxwell said: “The dis- 


cussion regarding the work of the 
Board of Examiners and the alleged 
deterioration in the quality of appli- 
cants for teachers’ licenses, however 
malignant the motives that origi- 
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nated the charges, will not have been 
jn vain, if they call strikingly to the 
attention of the public the glaring in- 
justice done to our schools by main- 
taining a scale of salaries for men 
teachers, which, by reason of the en- 
hanced cost of living in our city and 
the largely increased salaries paid 
everywhere else, no longer proves 
sufficiently attractive to draw the 
ablest men teachers from other cities 
and the ablest young men from our 
own institutions. If New York de- 
sires thé best teachers, New York 
must pay for them.” 

To open an experimental high 
school for boys who have com- 
pleted the 6B grade in elementary 
schools and who are of conspicuous 
ability; to establish and maintain an 
adequate number of preparatory 
trade or vocational schools; to reor- 
ganize evening recreation centres; 
to find an arrangement by which vo- 
cational schools may not only be 
conducted but extended under the 
care of regular day school principals 
and teachers; to establish a bureau 
of vocational guidance for the pur- 
pose of advising and guiding pupils 
to appropriate employment, and to 
develop and extend the system of 
school luncheons, are among the 
other suggestions made by Dr. Max- 
well. 


ALBANY. Reporting the hear- 
ing at Albany for a smaller board of 
education, of nine members, for New 
York City, Tristram W. Metcalfe, of 
the New York Globe says that little 
public demand for such a change 
was evident. The only advocates of 
the measure, he says, were  repre- 
sentatives of the Public Education 
Association and two minority mem- 
bers of the Board of Education. “In 
opposition to the measure were all 
those closest to the schools,” he 
adds. Mr. Metcalfe for his paper 
gives the fullest report of educational 
events in the city. 





SOUTHERN STATES 


FLORIDA. 


TAMPA. County Superintendent 
Marshall Moore, E. C. Miller and R. 
W. Procter, members of the County 
School Board went to the superin- 
tendents’ meeting in Cincinnati with 
definite objects in view, planning to 
get the soundest educational ideas 
to put into their work in Tampa. 
The board is to spend $300,000 for 
new buildings this spring. “Tampa 
is going to be a big city some day, 
and for the schools to fail to keep 
pace with the progress elsewhere 
would be a national calamity,” Su- 
perintendent Moore says. 


TEXAS. 


._ DALLAS. This, the  thirty- 
jourth session of the legislature is a 
critical one for education in Texas. 
An extensive educational program 
has been planned and the chief dan- 
ger to the programme lies not so 
much in opposition as in the danger 
that it may be crowded out of con- 
sideration by other matters before 
the Assembly. The chief features of 
the program are: the rural school 
bill; the compulsory attendance bill; 
the bill to remove the office of county 
Superintendent from _ politics; the 
joint resolution permitting a countv 
school tax; the joint resolution to 
remove the maximum limit to the 
State and local school tax. 


“oa 3 
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. 
J. E. Blair, of Houston, president The Lawton Duplicator 


of the Texas State Teachers’ Asso- 


ciation, is doing everything in his @ 


power and in the association’s power 
to bfirig’success to the program. 


Dallas is fotging its way into the 
front rank. of-cities of the South- 
west educationally with its latest 
provision for the construction of a 
new high school for Dallas and ° an- 
other for Oak Cliff. 


TENNESSEE. 

KNOXVILLE. Knoxville has a 
school building of the latest type in 
the Boyd School. The Mothers’ As- 
sociation is zealous in guarding the 
building, and made a pointed report 
recently against the use of the build- 
ing for purposes other than strictly 
school purposes. 

The Knoxville High ,School stu- 
dents last week provided all the en- 
tertainment for an “open house” 
night suggested by Principal Samuel 
Hixson. Teachers and parents are 
getting very well acquainted here. 





CENTRAL STATES. 


OHIO. 


CINCINNATI. The people of 
Cincinnati control the entire educa- 
tional organization of the city from 
the kindergarten through the 
graduate school of the University. 
The elementary schools are admin- 
istered by a Board of Education of 
seven members, elected at large for 
a term of four years. The Board 
of Education elects a superintendent 
of schools for a maximum term of 
five years, a business manager, and a 
clerk. In the department of instruc- 
tion there are also two assistant- 
superintendents and ten supervisors. 

The high schools are under the 
control of the Union Board of High 
Schools. The superintendent oi 
schools, the business manager, and 
the clerk, all elected by ‘the Board 
of Education, are also the adminis- 
trative officers of the Union Board 
of High Schools. 

The Board of Directors of the. Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati consists of nine 
members, appointed by the mayor 
of the city for terms six years. By 
the law of the state of Ohio, the 
taxes that are levied for the support 
of the University of Cincinnati are 
independent of the taxes that are le- 
vied by the Board of Education for 
the support of the other public 
schools. 

Organic connection between the 
Board of Education and the board of 
directors of the wuniversitv is main- 
tained through the medium of the 
College for Teachers, a joint enter- 
prise which is managed by a “com- 
mittee in charge.” This committee 
consists of the superintendent _ of 
schools, the president of the univer- 
sity, one member of the Board of 
Education and one member of the 
board of directors of the university. 

The maximum salary for elemen- 
tary teachers is $950, and an addi- 
tional advance of fifty dollars, to a 
maximum of $1,000, is granted to all 
teachers who have pursued after ap- 
pointment professional work aggre- 
gating a total of at least eight credits. 
The work may be done during the 
school year, afternoons, evenings 
or Saturdays, at the University 
of Cincinnati, at the Art Academy, 
and at various other  educa- 
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TA¢E NORMAL SCHOOL, Bridge- 

water, Mass. For both seresa 

For catalogue, address the Principal, 
A. CC. Boyden, M. A. 


gears NORMAL SCHOOL, Salem, 
Massachusetts. Coeducational 
Department for the pedagogical ané 
technical training of teachers of the 
commercial subjects. J. Asbury Pit- 
man, Principal. 








tional institutions, or in school- 
houses under instructors ap- 
proved by the superintendent of 
schools. It may: also take the form 
of summer work or the completing 
of a vear’s course in the State Read- 
ing Circle. After reaching the maxi- 
mum salary, teachers are required 
to take at least one professional 
course every other year. Each year 
since the establishment of this sys- 
tem, practically every teacher in the 
city schools has done some profes- 
sional work. 


MICHIGAN. 
DETROIT. A bill to extend the 


Detroit teachers’ retirement pension 
plan to all the school districts of the 
state is strongly supported by the 
legislature by the 19,000 school teach- 
ers of Michigan. Their general 
committee is headed by J. A. Stark- 
weather, of Kalamazoo, while the 
chairman of the Detroit committee 
is Principal Edwin L. Miller, of the 
Northwestern High School. The 
bill was drawn .by former Justice 
William L. Carpénter. 

The Detroit Times runs a “School 
Department,» .digected by F. W. 
Prather, containing many general 
suggestions and several columns of 
school notes. Each of the schools 
has an editorial staff of its own of 
three or four members, which con- 
tributes a third or quarter column of 
school news. 


GRAND RAPIDS. Jesse 'B.' Da- 
vis, principal of the “high school, 
goes to the State University of Min- 
nesota Summer School ‘to give a 
course in vocational ' guidance, on 
which subject he is recognized as an 
authority. 





« 

“INDEPENDENT TESTIMONY” 
IN REGARD TO SHORTHAND 
SS 
Have you read the remarkable Report of the 
Committee appointed by the Shorthand Section 
of New York City High School Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation to investigate the Teaching of Shorthand 

in the New York High Schools? 

Itis a splendid and absolutely independent 
tribute to the merits of /saac Pitman’s Short- 
hand. 

Copies of this pamphlet, and particulars of a 


Free Correspondence Course for Teachers will 
be sent postpaid on application to 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 
2 West 45th Street, - New York. 
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TEACH ERS’ AGENCIES. 





The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


Chicago, Ill., 28 E. Jackson Blvd. 
Denver, Col., 317 Masonic Temple 


New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. 
Washington, D. C,, 1847 U Street 


BOSTON 


2A PARK ST. 
Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave, 


Portland, Ore., 514 Journal Bldg. 





THE PROVIDENT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Positions in Schools and Colleges. 


JAMES LEE LOVE, Director 


Register Now 


120 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


WESTERN POSITIONS FOR TEACHERS 





Principals and Superintend- 
ents, in Public Schools, Private 
Schools, Normal Schools and 
Colleges. Wrirr Us To-Day. 


Wm. RUFFER,Manager 


= 


Doe Ce 
ROCKY NT TE. 


AGENCY. EMPIRE BLDG, DENvER, 


HERS’ 


OLO 


The Largest Teachers’ Agency in the Rocky Mountain Region. 








THE EDMANDS EDUCATOR’S EXCHANGE 


Founded 1897 


101 TREMONT ST-, BOSTON, MASS.— WELLES BLDG., WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


“Different?” “Yes, the only agency whose advice ever helped me be a tetter cendicate.” 





WISCONSIN. 
MADISON. The Kent bill, wae 
ed ini rage of teach- 

fixed the minimum Was ch. 

ers in rural schols at sixty — : 

month, was shelved last week by ¢ 

vote of sixty-eight to fiteen. 
KANSAS. 

TOPEKA. Superintendent H. 4 
Wilson and the school board Lect 
ing an aggressive attitude towar - 

societies 1 fraternities 
secret societies anc goer 
Topeka schools. It was intimated 
after the latest board meeting a 

stic easures aS expulsio 
uch drastic measure _ ex] 
pn withholding ot diplomas, might be 
used to weed out the societies. 


— 


NORTHW ESTEKN STATES 


—— 


OREGON. 


PORTLAND. Brooklyn school 
was the first in the city to start po 
industrial program for g # yaat 
and in the last’ week ot ebru ry 
ground was broken on the = 
quarter block at East Tenth and 11D 

s streets. 
beoyd Stevens and Zane — 
of the Brooklvn Money | Ma ers 
Club, were on the ground wit ona 
and plow, and alter clearing oe ~ 
plowed the soil preparatory to an. 
ing the first garden. Principa 

Gary, who originated the nwt 
trial plans for the Brookiyn Schoo 
for the year, was present to giv : al 
couragement to the boys. A ms 
fourteen lots have been procures * 
the Brooklyn district and more _w! 
be found for cultivation. Mr. es? 
says that the Brooklyn School wi 
work in harmony with the “city beau- 
tiful” plans of the city. cs, 

The school has just been organize 
into eight industrial clubs, as fol- 
lows: the I Can and Kanikan Clubs 
for the girls, and for the boys an 
girls the Brooklyn. Money Makers, 
Brooklyn Boys’ Industrial Club, 
Farn and Spend Club, the Red Cap 
Club, Busy Bees and the Can Coin 
Club. Pupils of the sixth, seventh, 
eighth and ninth grades compose the 


members, the total membership be- 
ing 140. 

The two girls’ clubs are organized 
to can the produce raised on the va- 
cant lots, and the six boys’ clubs are 
to raise the produce to be canned. 
The boys’ clubs also are to engage 
in other enterprises that are practical 
and by which the members can earn 
money during vacations. 

The clubs will have the guidance 
of the executive committee, com- 
posed of the teachers, principal, a 
member of the Parent-Teacher Club 
and two business men from the out- 
side in handling the financial ‘end, 
but it is planned to give all the res- 
ponsibility to the girls and boys un- 
der the direction of the executive 
committee. The Mothers’ and 
Teachers’ Clubs will assist the pro- 
gram and aid in disposing of the 
canned produce. 


McMINNVILLE. So many en- 
quiries about the junior high school 
established in McMinnville have-been 
received here that Superintendent W. 
R. Rutherford has put together a 
little pamphlet under the title “The 
Feasibility of the Junior High School 
in the Small City.” It contains a 
description of the plan of organiza- 
tion worked out here, and gives ar- 
guments for such organization in 
small cities. Mr. Rutherford is a 
thorough believer in the possibilities 
of such organization for small as 
well as large cities. 

McMinnville is a town of about 
3,500 people, located in western Ore- 
gon. “The hub of the educational 
universe does not so very obviously 
protrude at this particular place, but 
its school has been progressive and 
its people liberal in their support of 
public schools. Last year the 800 
pupils of the schools were housed 
in two grade buildings and a high 
school,” says Mr. Rutherford. 


IDAHO. 


MOSCOW. In six years the high 
school enrollment has gone from 


Los Angeles, Cal., 343 Douglas Bice 
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seventy-seven to 309. The promo- 
tions last year were ninety-seven per 
cent. of the enrollment in the vari- 
ous classes. 





Biggest and Best 
(Continued from page 258) 
The Pacific Coast 
lightly represented. I think Marvin 
S. Pitman of the Oregon Normal 
School was the sole representative of 
that state, but from Washington 
came Superintendents Frank  B. 
Cooper of Seattle, W. F. Geiger of 
Tacoma, and B. M. Watson of 
Spokane. 


was never so 


Utah did as well as any state in the 
Union when the distance and the 
population are taken into account. 
There were twelve Utahans in at- 
tendance, including the State Super- 
intendent, representatives of the 
two universities, and the state col- 
lege, together with Superintendent 
Christensen of Salt Lake City, 
Superintendent Mills of Ogden, and 
Horace H. Cummings, superinten- 
dent of the L. D. S. school. 

There were eighty-six state super- 
intendents and their assistants at 
the meeting. 

Some three hundred members 
stayed over to Saturday and went to 
Dayton to see the Cash Register 
Company’s famous plant. 

School garden promotion was 
much in evidence under the  leader- 
ship of R. L. Templin of the Cleve- 
land flower mission. 

— = 

E. R. Smith of Minneapolis, one 
of the long time members of the de- 
partment, was in charge of “The 
Astral Window,” which eliminates 
cords, weights, pulleys and all other 
repair expenses. 

There were sixty-six exhibitors in 
the great department of commercial 
exhibits. They were all education- 
ally commercial. 

Ex-State Superintendent J. F. 
Riggs of Iowa, who has the best 
school register on the market, was 
welcoming old friends and new with 
his fourteen salesmen for the im- 
provement of school work and the 
recording thereof. 

The Educational Equipment Com- 
pany represented by M. T. Rogers, 
of the original firm of Silver, Rogers 
& Company, revealed the plans by 
which they have sixty-five exhibits in 
New York City and most of the ex- 
hibitors at Cincinnati 
promotion. 

The most beautiful “give away” at 
the meeting was the brilliantly 
colored pamphlet of the Remington 
Typewriter Company on _ the 

Panama Pacific International Ex- 
position.” It is really an artistic and 
a literary gem. If you did not get 
one try to get one by writing the 
Remington __ Typewriter Company, 
Panama-Pacific Exposition, San 
Francisco. Incidentally it may be 
said the Remington is used exclu- 
sively for the official business of the 
Panama-Pacific International Expos- 
1tion as of course it should be. It 
the real thing. 


were of their 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


(Continued from page 267) 


THE NEW YORK 
PLOT. 

If Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, or 
any other writer of detective ficti 


ction 


ANARCHIST 
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had written a story in which Italian | 
ariarchists had plotted to blow up the 
great St. Patrick’s Cathedral in New 
York, and then go on to kill Car- 
negie, the Rockefellers and other 
wealthy men-with bombs, to wreck 
and rob the banks, and to inaugurate 
a general campaign of murder and 
loot, and had been thwarted by de- 
tectives disguised as scrubwonren 
and priests who had arrested the 
conspirators in the nick of time, 
just as the bomb which was to have 
wrecked the Cathedral had been 
placed in an aisle and the fuse 
lighted, the tale would have been 
thought exciting, but wildly im- 
probable. This, however, was pre- 
cisely what was attempted by Arbano 
and Carbone and their associates, 
whose scheme came to nothing be- 
cause an Italian policeman had 
joined their band and gained their 
confidence as a_ iellow-conspirator. 
The leaders in this mad _ and 
murderous plot have confessed their 
intentions, and it is not yet clear how 
many were associated with them. 
That they contemplated a double 
war upon the churches and upon the 
rich is in line with the I. W. W. 
motto “No God; no master.” 


THE CRISIS IN MEXICO. 


The long-expected crisis in Mexico 
seems to have arrived. With the 
population of Mexico City on the 
verge of starvation, General Obre- 
gon who represents Carranza, levy- 
ing taxes upon foreigners, and refus- 
ing to allow food supplies, paid for 
by foreign charity, to reach the 
poor, and with three hundred store- 
keepers thrown into prison, appar- 
ently because they were reluctant to 
accept fiat money for their wares, 
conditions are as near chaos as they 
could -well be. Meanwhile, fighting 
goes on between. the Carranzistas, 
and the Villa and Zapata factions. 
If Huerta, the “strong man” of 
Mexico, had not been forced from 
his position through the interference 
of the United States, there might 
be a hope of a restoration of better 
conditions; but at present, the situa- 
tion resolves itself into a war of 
brigands. Neither the lives nor the 
property of foreigners are secure, 
and any day may bring a welter of 
murder and loot. Some sort of in- 
tervention must come speedily, if a 
great tragedy is to be averted. 





New York University Introduces 
Phonography 

The large number of schools and 
institutions offering summer courses 
in Isaac Pitman Shorthand and 
Typewriting is indicative of the in- 
creasing demand for teachers of 
these subjects. New York Univer- 
sity has recently announced, in 
conjunction with its summer courses, 


classes in Isaac Pitman Phonography | Ssteblished 1890 


and Typewriting which will be held 
during July and August, and con- 
ducted by Mr. Charles L, Frank, 
B. S, L. L. B., and assistants. 


Further information in regard to 
these classes can be obtained by ad- 


dressing Dr. James E. Lough, direc- 


tor, summer school, New York Uni- 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





THE ONLY TEACHERS’ AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS 
ONLY 

PERINTENDENTS of large school systems find it desirab’e to avold all unnepts- 

sary detail and clerical work fhvolved in the looking up of Can- . 

didates for prospective vacancies, reducing all such effort to a minimum. Ip order to do this 
they find the assistance of a we!ll-regulated Agency indispensabie, and it thus becom: Sa mat- 
ter of choosing the Agency which can CH SE the right Agercy ita part«fthe tuper- 
give the most effective assistance. To interna: nt’s busiress that comes easier 
with experience. If he has applied one year toan Agency that bas sent him applicants, of 
every bees tien for a definiie place. he will be more wary next time ai d study the methods 
of different Agencies before again asking assistance. Every Agency aime at a distinguish 
ing feature—one at numbers: of candidates, anothe? at variety of caf didetes, etc, The 
School Bulletin Teachers’ Agency aims at discrimination in choosing 8 candidates 


ccudsuae S0y tote aed hiss complionsnting Teds hgeenrse ha EC TRE eT ERME 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 
317-319 EAST WASHINGTON STREET, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Did you get it? In “Teachingerer Bucivess® 
YOU WANTED THAT POSITION. Ln gine ag ag the rerror w tOW. —_ 
years of the successes and failures of applications. iT TEL i$ . FREE 


The Albert Teachers’ Agency, 623°S. Webesh Ave., Chicego, lll 


WESTERN OFFICE: SPOKANE, WASH. 








Tht Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° [ith fysre* 


BRecom mends teachers toe colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. 0. PRATT, Mer. 





MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENC' Schools, ana Famifice, 
pao WL AS EIG Nn or mnenbetions ate He mye Gchocate parents, Gal on. 


or address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 





recommends teachers and bas filled hun- 


j dreds of bigh grade positions (up te 
$5,000) with excellent tcachests Estab- 
lished 1889. No charge to employers, 
none for registration. If you need & 


wherea teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg, 31 Union Square, New York. 





PECIALISTS with good genera! education wanted tor department wor kiim 
High, Preparatory and Norma! Schools and Colleges in Peng- 
ia and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approved sys- 
tem of music and nine aes itions paying $70 to $9 per month. For fur 
information address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, RK. L. MYERS & CO., 


Lemoyne Trust Building, Harrisburg, Pa. C Agencies in Denver and Atlanta. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS AGENCY ° ‘i:Stremon: Soliing, Boston 








E SOHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. A superior agency for superior 
people. We recommend only reliable candidates. Services free toschoo) officials, 


OHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor 363 Fifth Avenue, New York, N,. ¥. 
Telephone 1635 Murray Hill. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY Ine. 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. 


HARLAN P, FRENCH, Pres, and Treas. VINCENT B. FISK, Sec'y and Manager, 
81 Chape! St. Aibany N.Y. 








MISS E.’ F. FOSTER, Manager MISS T. M, HASTINGS, Acting Manages 


THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Reputation founded on twenty-four years of successful experience. 
6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 





We have unequaled facilities for placing 
teachers in every part of the country. 


WINSHIP 


TEACHER’S 6 Beacon St. . « 
AGENCY 


Boston, lass. 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 


Leng Distance Telephone. Manager. 





versity, Washington Square East, 


New York City, 





teacher forany desirable place or\know | 
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The TCU. helped HER 


sé It will help YOU 


63 
LA 
if 


- —_—_ tp 
: , J S Miss LUCY G. GREEN 2501 | 
“jy ; ‘ ; R St., Lincoln, Nebraska, 
. =e > was recently paid a cash benefit | 
Ld 4 - : of $225 by the T.C. U. after®an | 
v le Kb a eee illness of eight weeks. The T. C. | 
D hae be aN > U. helped her—it will help YOU, 


Some time during this very | 


sas 7 ‘ ; year one teacher in six thru- | 
; The Expositions fn California—the Panama-California Exposition at 4 . *" out the United States wil] be dis- | 
San Diego, and the Panama-Pacific International Exposition at San Fran- CA oa , bled ‘by sickness, injury or 
cisco. offer the greatest opportunity ever presented to the American 7) “tke 7 nes ae Ww hat’s to prevent | 
people to see something of their own country. WSS } pvteninaer ee eee 
Choice of routes, with a number of limited trains to choose from, in- —=D \\ Ale ; your being the one 
cluding the famous ‘‘Golden State Limited,” + ff What will happen when your | 
“Rocky Mountain Limited” and “Californian.” =—salary stops and your expenses 
Only $62.50 for round trip from Chicago; yy . % ; Anubled by such a misfortune? 
$57.50 from St. Louis; $57.50 from Memphis. = fe roy" — : ppb : 
Correspondingly -low fares from all other ra ‘ ; . What about the doctor bills, 
points. Liberal stopover privileges. Long 
return limit, 
Get a copy of our folder on the 


| 


the surgeon’s fees, the hospital expenses? What about the dear ones 
whoare looking to you for support? How long can your savings 
withstand such a Siege ? 


Don’t face this danger alone and helpless. Enroll in the T. C..U., 
the National Organization for Teachers. In time of trouble it will | 
help you as it has helped hundreds of others. 


The T. C. U. will pay you $50 a month when you are sick, in- | 


vie 
xposilions |  jured or quarantined ; $1,000 to $2,000 for accidental death, and | 
nat 


many Other benefits. | 
SEND COUPON AT ONCE for the whole interesting story f | 
Tells you how to go and what you can see. the T, C. U. and howit will help yous DO IT NOW! 
We maintain Travel Bureaus in all import- 
ant cities. Our representatives are travel ex- 
perts who will help you plan a wonderful and 


nee eatnd. vive you full information Teachers Casualty Underwriters 
and look after every detail of your trip. Ad- . 
dress nearest representative or write Dept. J LINCOLN, NEBR. 


L. M. ALLEN, Passenger Traffic Manager Without obligation or expense to me, please send me the story of 
727 La Salle Station, Chicago T. C..U. and what it will do for me. 
Both Expositions included in % R k 
one ticket at no extra cost oc 


San Francisco— @NEUI" 
. an Diego ’ 


BN aso bk. wt <i noes re beth de BE esha des 6 cot 5y0 thw ke tedee Speee—vtneee 


SNE < . coos Sbheeee ctgedbeebedccss 0dsce 





























Still Daathie’ Reason 


why every student should 
learn the skilled use of the 


emington lI ypewriter 


Just as the original Remington created theTypist’s 
Profession—So is the latest Remington—the 


Remington Adding and 
Subtracting Typewriter 


Creating the New Profession of Typist- 
Accountant. Doubling the field and doubling 
the opportunities of the Remington operator. 


Training on the Remington Pays Best 





Remington Ty, writer Company 


[Itt © vorated] 
New York ad Everywhere 





